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The Inspector ~~ 
Gets The Facts 


An Advertisement ot 
The Hooper-Holmes Bureau, In 
New York 


In order to shoot lions, you must go where lions are. To sion is entirely erroneous. The neighborhood banker, doctor, 
get reliable information you must go to reliable sources merchant or realtor is a much more easily approached and 


professional men are likely to be more reliable source of information. 


Responsible business and | It is true that in some 


well informed about local institutions and persons Bankers instances it is necessary to make inquiries of neighbors, but 


doctors, lawyers, merchants, manufacturers and large distribi such cases are the exception rather than the rule. Business 


tors spend little time with guesswork. By going to them, the and professional people appreciate the necessity of these in- 


Inspector gets the facts. His whole bearing 1s one of quiries and are almost universally glad to cooperate 

andor and straightforwardness and he is treated _ . 5 ame , 

candor and strat; ' : : The nationwide facilities of the Hooper- 
1d. The data he gets is confidential but authoritative as , 

king ‘ © Bris &* ‘ bi : Holmes Bureau are devoted to the compiling of 

Moral Hazard Inspection Reports for insurance 


One of the myths which has grown up about the 
underwriting, credit, commercial and employ- 


Inspection Business is that Inspectors spend their time 


r housewives. This impres ment purposes and Claim Reports. 


on back doorsteps questionin; 
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This Week: 


“Let’s Get Busy” as John Van Deventer, 
our Industrial Consultant, points the way 
to better times. 


Henry Tyrrell looks back on 1930 in life 
insurance and gives us high lights that 
make every life insurance man proud of 
his business. 

Able executives have told Bob Monaghan, 
our cub reporter, how they have contrived 
to lessen the force of depression in the 
Surety Field. A calendar, sample adver- 
tisements and a sales letter are desiened to 
give every agent in the fire, life or casualty 
field a definite January Program. 

Monthly Income insurance was conceived 
25 years ago by William T. Nash. We are 
paying our respects to him and at the same 
time present a sales talk on this business. 


Next Week: 


The increasing importance of Policy 
Loans in the national economic affairs is 
studied by the well known economist 
Franklin Ryan. 


Agents of every line delight in each new 
achievement in the insurance world. Now 
the Aetna Life and its fire and casualty 
affiliates have opened the most modern and 
probably the largest single insurance edifice 
in the world and we have sent our Field 
Editor, Ralph Reed Wolfe, to Hartford to 
bring you the story of its opening. 

‘ * * 

Continuing his economic survey of 
American business, John H. Van Deventer, 
of the United Business Publishers tells us 
that the 1929 production surplus is now 
largely liquidated and that we are on the 
way back to normal. 





The Road Ahead 


USINESS indices long pointed toward depression. 

But American business ignored them till the stock 
market crash made all hard time conscious. As we 
inventory for the new year, we find that those factors 
which make for sound progress are predominant. 
Stocks are low. Replacements are necessary. Con- 
sumption is on the increase. Prices are stabilized. 
Money rates are low. Buying power of the dollar has 
risen. The new year can be the turning point. 

That the depression, insurancewise, was largely 
mental is borne out by the fact that it did not occur 
until late in 1930 when every sign indicated that ele- 
ments of sound and solid prosperity were at hand. 
There is the skill and will to work and the ceaseless 
desire to consume. The one thing needed to make 1931 
a record year for insurance, is the will to buy prodded 
by the will to sell. The will to buy has been deadened 
by fear of the unknown. The will to sell has been 
dulled. It lacked enthusiasm to force optimism on the 
reluctant buyer. To bring back a buoyant optimism and 
a buyer’s year, false and harmful fear must be abolished. 
Responsibility for this rests upon organized American 
insurance and not upon the unorganized purchaser. If 
at the threshold of the new year every insurance man 
will assent to a definite program of active solicitation 
and set his quota at a point above his 1929 production, 
ambition will justify his hope. 

He that lags behind in a road where many are driving 
will always be in a cloud of dust. In this old Dutch 
proverb is an admonition to every insurance man for 
the coming year. Chart your course, have faith in 
American courage and common sense, have confidence 
in the value of your product and be assured that America 
and you on the march will be successful in 1931. 

wh VG 
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WE are confident that our read- 
ers will approve the New Year 
in THE SPECTATOR both in make- 
up and content. Announcements 
of the feature articles in the current issue and for 
the following week will now and henceforth be found 
on page 3. Outstanding news stories in all lines, 
as well as important articles of an educational or 
economic nature are promoted to preferred positions. 
The news sections in life, fire and casualty are compact- 
ly presented in the pages following. This arrangement 
makes the material of general interest available at once 
to all readers with the specialized news grouped for the 
convenience of busy fact finders. 


* * * 


, THE past year has been one 
What's Ahead in which pessimism has been 
for Fire in the ascendency and the 
Insurance depression complex has gripped 
most of the people engaged in 
the fire insurance business. That pessimistic views 
have not been without basis is apparent when the 
fire insurance results are examined, for it is not antici- 
pated that the fire insurance transactions for the 
year will, when analyzed, show much, if any, profit. 
This situation, of course, is due to several factors, 
one being the falling off in premiums due to the hand- 
to-mouth policy of the concerns engaged in various 
lines of business, under which insurable stocks of 
merchandise carried were much lower than in many 
previous years. Then again, there was the increase 
in fire waste during the year occasioned partly, no 
doubt, by intentional fires due to the harassing con- 
ditions in business. Another important factor, when 
the preparation of annual statements is considered, 
is the fact that stock market quotations are now at 
practically the lowest point during the past year, 
many securities selling at prices well below those due 
to the panic in the latter part of 1929. 

However, some of these clouds have a silver lining, 
and it is high time that the optimist had his say. 
Stocks of goods which have been depleted will, this 
year, have to be replenished, with corresponding in- 
creases in premium income for the fire insurance 
companies; the stock market has reached such a low 
ebb that for many securities it seems safe to predict 
that they will recover a considerable portion of their 
loss in market value; and manufacturers, jobbers and 
retailers, who have survived the depression of the 
past year, will take new hope and thus reduce the 
moral hazard. 

One source of worry for the fire underwriter during 
1931 will be the fact that almost all of the State 
Legislatures, as well as the United States Congress, 
will be in session. 


Editorial 


A New Year 
Innovation 


With the Editors 


THE question of unemployment 

Mr. Coolidge on insurance has been discussed at 

Job Insurance considerable length in THe Specra- 

TOR during the past six months, 

both in the news columns and editorially. As we said 

several months ago we opened the subject with an 

open mind and that is the attitude we have maintained 

and shall maintain. And we still believe that the whole 

problem is a most complex and difficult one that is not 
successfully to be solved in a minute. 

In his daily copyrighted “Calvin Coolidge Says” 
articles in the New York Herald Tribune of Dec. 24, 
former President Cooliige discusses the problem with 
his accustomed brevity and clarity. Whether or not 
one agrees with his opinion none could deny that he 
makes his opinion clear and emphatic. When Mr. 
Coolidge accepted a directorship considerably over a 
year ago in the New York Life Insurance Company he 
not only expressed his firm conviction as to the merits 
of insurance but stated that he expected to learn a 
great deal more about it than he knew at that time. 
Subsequent statements from him have shown that he 
has studied insurance carefully and what he says on 
the subject not only has the weight that must be 
attached to the utterance of a distinguished public man, 
but the verity that results from knowing by first hand 
study the topic he discusses. 

Mr. Coolidge, in the Herald Tribune, asserts that a 
sound system of unemployment insurance requires solv- 
ing many difficult problems. He says that if unemploy- 
ment insurance were like life and accident insurance 
the problem would be simple since each would take 
what he wanted and pay for it. But he points out 
that in the case of unemployment insurance the general 
proposal is that the employer and the public treasury 
should pay part of the cost, as in workmen’s compen- 
sation, and that if when unemployed a man is to 
receive something he did not pay for no one can say 
how that would affect the will of the wage earner to 
hold his place by doing his best. Mr. Coolidge believes 
that under such conditions evidently the morale would 
be lowered. 

Mr. Coolidge says that the duty to relieve unem- 
ployment is plain but, he says, not even the unemployed 
have a right to what they do not earn, and he adds 
that employer and employee are on a business, not on 
a charitable basis. 

We do not consider it necessary to comment at 
length, pro or con, on Mr. Coolidge’s views, but we 
are convinced that they must be considered by those 
who quite honestly are of the belief that unemployment 
insurance is both a necessary and a workable solution 
of the whole problem of unemployment. And it is a 
problem to which many trained insurance men, anxious 
to help, are devoting much careful attention. 
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ASULIVE THIRDPARTY SMOKES 





LOWNS don’t laugh any more. It 
C seems that nearly all professional 
humorists have swapped that noble, 
grinning mask that hides a broken and 
bleeding heart for one that flaunts the 
cynic’s sneer. And there I go—or 
there go I, as someone said—trying to 
be cynical about the cynics, and I’m 
not even an amateur humorist. But 
to get to the point, humor seems to be 
getting meaner all the time. This 
thought struck me the other day when 
some columnist expressed a longing to 
see the day when people will say 
“Merry Christmas,” and “Happy New 
Year,” only when they actually mean 
it. His logic was sound enough, but 
his emotions were all wrong. If I had 
my holidays to live over I’d choose to 
extend more rather than less. Happy 
New Year! ‘ 

1 ok co 

ERHAPS a lot of folks who hate 

the sight of each other do ex- 
change these greetings, but at the time 
who can say they are insincere? It 
may well be that such occasions mark 
new highs in sincerity and that mean- 
ness is merely a pose. At any rate, 
friendly regards are far from inanities. 
And, to break away from this theme, 
never sell good will short. It is the 
one certain issue that is good for “the 
long pull.” 

* * * 

HERE is, however, one better way 

to wish happiness and prosperity 
to a friend, or a more practical way. 
Hand him a monthly income contract 
and say “Sign here.” That policy 
gives meaning to “Happy New Year” 
in thousands of homes this morning 
where the greeting otherwise would 
ring in the ears as bitter mockery. 


* ” 


] agresnn of THE SPECTATOR are 
requested to cooperate in a spe- 
cial drive on monthly income insurance 
during the month of January. It is 
a splendid time to do a little extra 
work so that the production record will 
look good all through the year, and it 
is also a good time to stress the bene- 
fits of such insurance. Many business 
and salaried men are looking into the 
next twelve months a bit apprehensive- 
ly. How would they like to picture 
their wives and children facing the 
hazard alone? Looking into an uncer- 
tain future and backward to the joys 
of the Christmas just passed, it is a 
pretty hard-boiled customer who can’t 
be sold Monthly Income in January. 
Read the special articles on Monthly 
Income elsewhere in this issue. 


THE SPECTATOR 


FEW days ago I was looking for 
A a volume in THE SPECTATOR library 
when by chance I came upon “Notable 
New Yorkers of 1896-1899.” It is a 
book of more than six hundred pages 
and on each page are four photographs. 
To say that it interested me, puts the 
situation far too mildly. It fascinated 
me just as in my childhood“did those 
photograph albums which were rightly 
a part of every God-fearing home. 


se = * 


ND, loving to make business run 
Baw hand in hand with pleas- 
ure, I thought at once of writing some~ 
thing about the notable insurance men 
who were New Yorkers more than 
thirty years ago. There were many 
such and each was pictured and de- 
scribed, as were the other notables, in 
a line or two. Many of the names 
were familiar to me, but practically 
none of the men had I ever seen. 


* * * 


UT what most surprised me was 
B the realization of what changes 
thirty-four years can bring in many 
fields of activities. Robert Anderson 
Van Wyck, the first mayor of what 
was then called “the consolidated city 
of New York,” was in office. Since 
then but six other men have been 
elected to that position. Rt. Rev. Henry 
C. Potter was the Protestant-Episcopal 
bishop of New York, and the Most Rev. 
M. A. Corrigan was archbishop of the 
Roman Catholic Archdiocese of New 
York. Dr. Lyman Abbott was preach- 
ing at the Plymouth Congregational 
Church in Brooklyn and Rabbi Stephen 
S. Wise was even at that early age 
notable enough to have his picture in- 
cluded. 


* * aa 


ND how the notables in what, I 
A presume, was still termed secular 
fields, ran to whiskers. In a group of 
authors which included such men as 
William Dean Howells, George Wash- 
ington Cable and many others, Richard 
Harding Davis was the only clean- 
shaven one. Quite the handsomest 
“notable” in the book, for it pictured 
no women at all, was Charles Dana 
Gibson. One realizes that he probably 
looked in the mirror to create an ap- 
propriate male for his world-famous 
girl. None of the notable actors had 
beards, though several sported impres- 
sive moustaches. And, apparently, at 
that time it was not a capital offense 
to wear burnsides, for they are to be 
counted by the hundreds on the pages 
in this delightful book. 


Ws Americans are an inconstant 
people. Here we open the gates 
of our country to Doctor Einstein with 
a welcome that even a transatlantic 
flyer would not be ashamed of, but as 
THE SPECTATOR goes to press it appears 
that we are going to celebrate New 
Year’s Day in the same old manner— 
as if it had an existence in fact. 
Time and space, assuming for the 
nonce that there are such considera- 
tions, do not permit me to write you 
a brief essay proving, by the theory 
of relativity, that there is no New 
Year’s Day, so you will simply have 
to take it on my word, and Einstein’s, 
and the other eight sages in this world 
who are in the know. 
ok oe * 


UT even if we had no Einstein to 
discover, mathematically, -what 
many of us have suspected in inno- 
cence for years, I should still contend 
that Jan. 1 is an arbitrary date for 
making a clean breast of things and 
turning over a new leaf. Why, indeed, 
should this particular day drop out of 
the heavens and root us out of the 
well worn tracks we have been coast- 
ing along with such ease and comfort? 
There is really no sense to it. 
* * * 
AKE, for example, the resolutions 
one has to make. This year, in 
atonement for a wasteful and ineffec- 
tive past, I had resolved to make the 
supreme sacrifice. I had vowed to be, 
in 1931, no party to any violation of 
the eighteenth amendment, but it comes 
violently in conflict with that good old 
William Street custom of tying up 
Christmas presents in bottles. If I 
could only start the New Year on, say, 
Jan. 15, I might be able to keep my 
resolution and my health. 
a od a 
the business world, there goes, 
hand-in-hand with the New Year, 
that corresponding bugbear called “As 
of Dec. 31.” For the next 365 days, 
no matter: what the tide of fortune 
may bring them, all the insurance 
companies in the country will be known 
as the kind of a company they were 
“as of Dec. 31, 1930.” Whether or not 
this particular fetish will be a bug- 
bear or a boon remains to be seen. 
* * * 
ERHAPS, after all, in this day of 
relativity, with no tomorrow and 
no yesterday, with no future and no 
past, New Year’s Day is a convenient 
post on which to hitch our giddy 
chariots. So let’s give the little fellow 
in the loin cloth a great big hand! 
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Let’s Get Busy! 


By JOHN H. VAN DEVENTER 


Industrial Consultant, 


sé HEN will business 
in general, and my 

business in particu- 

lar, begin to emerge 

from the doldrums 

of depression?” “By what signs will 
I be able to foresee the coming of the 
upturn?” 
These 
asked by 


questions, which are being 
thousands of merchants and 
manufacturers, have kept economic 
prophets busy. There has been no 
slowing down in the business of making 
predictions. Charts, trend curves and 
statistics have reached a record out- 
put, as have the conclusions based upon 
them. Unfortunately for the _ indi- 
vidual who is seeking light on his own 
business, the predictions have been so 
conflicting that confusion rather than 
clarity of thinking has been the result. 
They have varied and still vary from 
the extreme of optimistic “pollyanna” 
which foresees record breaking pros- 
perity just around tthe corner, to the 
pessimistic outlook which puts resump- 
undiscern- 
economic 


away as to be 
high-powered 


tion so far 
ible, even to 
field glasses. 
Fortunately, 
habit of discounting predictions, as it 
has of surmounting obstacles. Op- 
timistic generalizations cannot stam- 
pede it into a forward movement until 
it is ready to go. But when American 
business makes up its mind to advance, 
world conditions 
home 


American business has a 


neither unfavorable 
nor real and 
can stay its progress. 
obstacles confronting 
will be its forward push. 


imaginary ills at 
The greater the 
it, the stronger 
That is its 
written by past his- 


record, indelibly 


tory. 


Depressions Bring a Recurring 


State of Mind 

It is instructive today to look back to 
the state of mind as expressed in the 
business publications and 
of 1873, at the time of the 
pression which resulted from green- 
back and railroad inflation. Were it 
not for the old-fashioned type and for- 
mat in which the economic opinions of 


newspapers 
great de- 





United Business Publishers 


day were set forth, one might 
readily believe himself to be reading 
material published in 1930. Perma- 
nent overproduction due to too much 
machinery in the United States; in- 
ability of the population in future to 
keep pace in consuming power with 
the ability of our factories to turn out 
goods; technological unemployment re- 
sulting from improved machinery and 
processes—such were the grave doubts 
which found expression daily in the 
discussions of our business and indus- 
trial grandfathers. Thus, at a time, 
mind you, when our total annual pig 
iron production was some two million 
tons, as contrasted with 42 million tons 
in 1929. And when the value of our 
entire year’s output of manufactured 
products was less than five billion dol- 
lars, as contrasted with last year’s out- 
put value of close to 70 billions of dol- 
lars’ worth. 


that 


Business Has Been Beating a 
Strategic Retreat 

With the coming of every depression 
in our history, we find a recurrence of 
the same state of mind—a widespread 
belief that industrial and _ business 
America had reached the economic 
jumping off place. Whereas the facts 
recorded by the moving finger of time 
are that every depression has been a 
time to take breath and take stock, 
to consolidate past gains and wipe out 
present inefficiencies, and that after 
every one of these unpleasant periods 
American business has surged forward 
te make new records of accomplish- 
ment. In proof of which consider the 
fact that American business, measured 
in annual volume, has never in its his- 
tory retrogressed when considered in 
five-year periods. Even those years 
which contained the lows of our 
most severe depressions excelled, in 
every case, the annual record of five 
years preceding. 

Wars of any magnitude are not won 
by a constant and unbroken succession 
of victories. Retreats sometimes save 
the day from defeat. 


For the past year or more, American 





NATURALIST 

divided an aquarium 
with a clear glass parti- 
tion. He put a lusty bass 
in one section and min- 
nows in the other. The 
would strike every 
time a minnow ap- 
proached the partition. 
After three days of fruit- 
less lunging, which netted 
him only bruises, he 
ceased his efforts and sub- 
sisted on the food that 
was dropped in. 

Then the naturalist re- 
moved the glass partition. 
The minnows swam all 
around the bass, but he 
did not strike at a single 
one. He was thoroughly 
sold on the idea that busi- 
ness was bad. Moral: 
lake another shot at the 
partition. Maybe 
it isn’t there any more.— 
H. T. E. Beardsley, In- 
surance Brokers. 


bass 


glass 











business has been executing a strategic 
retreat. No other maneuver was pos- 
sible in the face of an overwhelming 
horde of frozen consumer-pocketbooks, 
suddenly congealed by the stock mar- 
ket crash. One cannot successfully as- 
sault such an ice-barrier; it must be 
given time to thaw. 

On the whole, the retreat of busi- 
ness and industry has been an orderly 
one. There has been no helter-skelter 
stampede of wage and price cutting 
such as have characterized other de- 
pressions. Prices have come down, it 
is true, as part of the process of thaw- 
ing out the frozen pocketbooks, but in 
many cases this has been compensat-d 
for by the efficiency gains in produc- 
tion which have followed the most 
rigorous self-examination that industry 
has experienced in many years. The 
executive question mark has been put 


intensively to work in our industrial 
plants and factories, with the result 


that hitherto unseen wastes have been 
(Concluded on page 41) 
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Life Insurance Review of 1930 


Production of New Business Gives Industry 
Unique Record in General Comparison 


ASED on figures available as of 

Dec. 1, 1930, and on a conservative 

estimate of the December busi- 
ness, it is safe to assert that the total 
amount of new life insurance put in 
force in the United States in 1930 (ex- 
clusive of group, industrial, and fra- 
ternal) was approximately twelve bil- 
lion, five hundred million dollars, which 
is a decrease of about four per cent 
as compared with that of 1929. 

This justifies the observation that 
life insurance is the only institution, 
national in scope, which produced a 
volume of new business in 1930 sub- 
stantially as large as that of any like 
period in its experience. 

The real significance of this state- 
ment, which at first appears of tre- 
mendous importance, is better revealed 
on analysis. 

As a matter of fact, the placement 
of life insurance in 1930 was separated 
into two distinct periods, with July 1 
as the dividing point. 

The first six months witnessed an 
appreciable and altogether gratifying 
increase, while the last six months 
showed a steady and disappointing de- 
crease of about one per cent a month. 


Result of Selling Pressure 


Such a condition could not have been 
the result of mere chance, and it is 
logically ascribed to extraordinary ef- 
forts by agents to get new business 
before the disability revision became 
effective July 1, and to a reaction from 
the extra pressure attendant upon such 
push. 

If this theory is accepted, it naturally 
carries with it the disconcerting corol- 
lary that the latter part of 1930 was 
the more normal portion, and this holds 
out little hope for the immediate fu- 
ture. 

There were also noticeable increases 
in surrenders, lapses, and policy loans, 
resulting, naturally enough, from the 
stock market crash, and from the en- 
suing economic depression which has 
since involved every section of the 
Union. 

It is well to deal at once with lapsa- 
tion, and, in passing, may not even a 
reviewer observe that it is regrettable 
that in times of financial stress, men 
are so easily persuaded to drop their 
life insurance? 

Data furnished by the Life Insurance 
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By HENRY FRANKLIN TYRRELL 


Sales Research Bureau permit an in- 
teresting analysis of the geographical 
variances in lapses. These figures 
definitely show that increased lapsation 
was experienced in localities suffering 
relatively decreased output. New York, 
for example, had a materially greater 
lapse increase than the rest of the 
country, while Maine (also Eastern, 
but largely rural) not only had a bet- 
ter record than the country generally, 
but it actually had a better lapse ex- 
perience in 1930 than it had in 1929. 


Higher Lapse Record 


All States, with the exception of 
Maine, South Dakota, Nebraska, South 
Carolina, Florida, and Wyoming, had 
a higher lapse rate in 1930 than in 
1929, and it is significant that the high- 
est lapsation was in States having 
metropolitan centers, such as New 
York, Ohio, Illinois and Pennsylvania. 

The best showing was made by the 
South-Atlantic States, closely followed 
by the West North-Central. In these 
sections lapses were only slightly above 
those of 1929, due, probably, to the 
fact that they were not especially in- 
volved in the stock market and were 
not as much concerned with industrial 
depression. 

Consideration of cause and effect as 
applied to surrenders and policy loans 
would be interesting, but figures are 
not available on which to base definite 
conclusions. The guess may be ven- 
tured with reasonable certainty, how- 
ever, that both surrenders and policy 
loans in a given locality increased in 
proportion to the decrease in new busi- 
ness. 

The outstanding feature of 1930, as 
has been disclosed, was the marked 
periodical inflation and deflation in new 
business. 

The Insurance Commissioners at 
their Toronto meeting in 1929 made a 
definite modification in disability rates 
and adopted uniform clauses which be- 
came effective July 1, and agents 
everywhere made this the excuse for 
an intensive campaign for new busi- 
ness before that date. Just how far 
a reviewer is supposed to comment on 
that sort of thing, or may be justified 
in so doing, is probably a fair question 
for debate, and rather than take any 
chances, this particular reviewer sim- 
ply calls attention to the fact, and re- 


mains “ingloriously mute” as to the 
rest. He cannot stay silent, however, 
as to appreciation of the brave and 
logical stand taken by the Commis- 
sioners, who operated entirely in the 
interests of the public and in protec- 
tion of the splendid institution of life 
insurance, even against itself. 

While this circumstance had the ef- 
fect temporarily to increase sales, the 
persistent business depression, and its 
accompanying financial stringency, had 
the opposite. 

The reduction of incomes and the 
need for more cash in 1930 also 
awakened the public to a real appre- 
ciation of life insurance as valuable 
property. Its time-recognized function 
as indemnity gave way to a broader 
appreciation of life insurance as, in 
other ways, protective and stabilizing. 

When men saw a business estate go- 
ing to pieces at the whim of a ticker, 
they also saw in life insurance an es- 
tate of unvarying quality, worth one 
hundred cents on the dollar and al- 
ways ready, dependable, and service- 
able. 

Life insurance is likewise an invest- 
ment, meeting all the essential require- 
ments and desiderata. 


The Wise Investor 


Speculation is peculiar. When men 
lose in the open market, they think all 
they have lost is principal, forgetting 
the incidentally important considera- 
tions of income and interest. Wise 
investors, however, turn to life insur- 
ance, where their funds are managed 
carefully, conservatively, successfully, 
and profitably, with no depreciation in 
value in any circumstance; and it is 
perfectly logical to maintain that in 
the future, life insurance will come 
more and more to be looked upon both 
as property and investment. 

To meet existing requirements, and 
the peculiar exigencies of the public, 
companies were required in 1930 to in- 
troduce low premium-rate plans, such 
as long-term, term-expectancy, life- 
expectancy, graded-premium, initial- 
term for a few years and then auto- 
matically convertible to whole-life, and 
other policies of that type. The pur- 
pose was to make sales easier and to 
make it easier for the buying public 
to obtain life insurance protection, 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Surety Business Closes Year 


Satisfactorily 


Exact Figures As Yet Unavailable, But 
Executives Say That Results Will Only 
Be Inferior to 1928, Last Normal Year 


By Bob Monaghan 


HE chap who thought up the 
“unemployed apple” scheme which 

put thousands of jobless men very 
hard at work selling the fruit from 
improvised street corner stands did 
a whirlwind piece of production for 
the apple business, and the 1930 apple 
sale figures are going to look awfully 
nice to those who are interested in 
them. But surety bonds can’t be sold 
from an apple crate at a nickel apiece; 
in fact, any sort of high pressure 
hawking in the surety business would 
be looked upon as rather sour. It’s 
much too technical a business to be 
trusted to the hands of the uninitiate, 
and that is why the men in it are 
such skilled craftsmen. Underwriting 
is fully as important as production, 
and the men who scrutinized 1930 
policyholders are deserving of a great 
deal of credit for the satisfactory re- 
sults which have been accomplished 
in 1930. 

These men knew good risks from 
bad risks even as a candler knows his 
eggs, and they did some extremely 
careful selecting during the year that 
has just passed. But they would be 
very indignant if you called them 
clairvoyants. 

How did they know, for instance, 
that banks were going to r’ar back and 
topple like little tin soldiers? How 
did they know that the nation’s news- 
papers were going to find great copy 
in the resounding din of bank failures? 
In normal years fully as many banking 
institutions might have folded up with- 
out so much as an aggregate column 
of newspaper space. But the public 
has become hypochondriac and it wants 
to talk of its “operations” in the most 
pessimistic of tones. Breathes there a 
city editor, then, who dares to pass by 
the chance for downright “poor mouth” 
talk? 

Further, how did surety underwrit- 
ers know that 1930 was going to sur- 
pass its forbears in dishonesty losses? 
Embezzlers by the thousands packed 
up trunkfuls of their employers’ funds 
and departed for parts unknown. 
Forgers, prospering in depression, 
drew and cashed checks of fabulous 
sums. Thieves, gunmen, racketeers— 


Casualty, Surety, Ete. 


all outdid themselves in preying upon 
honest business and enterprise. The 
old time second-story man, the jewel 
snitcher, the masked burglar, gathered 
in tremendous loot. 

And because many solvent banks were 
afflicted with the dread disease of 
“frozen assets,” they have become, in 
the last few months, a little chary of 
making loans. Contractors have been 
hardest hit by this move, and as a re- 
sult the contract and completion bond 
business has been a little stymied. 

In the opinion of Thomas J. Grahame, 
resident vice-president and New York 
manager of the Globe Indemnity Com- 
pany, the surety business hasn’t done 
so badly during 1930, and he ought to 
know. He’s president of the Casualty 
and Surety Club of New York and 
has a weather eye on many another 
surety scene outside of his own busy 
office in John Street. 

He says that the general 1930 surety 
result will be below 1929, but that 
this has not been the fault of the 
producers or underwriters. “In a year, 
such as the past has been,” he said, 
“the insurance business can’t expect 
to outstrip other businesses.” 

I asked him what he thought were 
surety prospects for 1931, and he 
leaned back in his chair and laughed 


at me. “How do I know?” he an- 
swered. “But I really believe that 
business in general, and the surety 


lines in particular, are going to be 
much better. If some of these much 
talked of construction projects ma- 
terialize during 1931, they will be a 
great help to the completion bond busi- 
ness.” 

Mr. Grahame pointed out an inter- 
esting fact about real estate mortgage 
losses. He said that some companies 
have adopted a plan whereby their 
losses in this class of business will not 
appear in their annual statements this 
year. Instead, these losses will be re- 
financed and reguaranteed through the 
issuance of new bonds, and actual re- 
capitulation will be deferred to some 
future date. Some of them may even 
be wiped out through skillful man- 
agement. 

Vincent Cullen, vice-president and 


metropolitan manager of the National 
Surety Company, said that the surety 
business had not been good during 
1930, and in general would show a de- 
crease below 1929 figures. He said, 
however, that he did not believe that 
the companies had suffered unduly in 
this respect, but were merely mirror- 
ing general business conditions. 

He said that underwriting during 
1931 would be even more closely 
watched and managed than it ever has 
been before, and he pointed out that 
burglary and dishonesty have been the 
biggest sore spots in surety underwrit- 
ing during the past year. 

When I dropped in on Harry Legg, 
assistant secretary of the Firemen’s 
Fund Indemnity Company, and told 
him what I wanted to know about 1930 
surety results, he grinned broadly and 
said, “Well, we’re all hoping for a 
happy new year!” 

He agreed with Mr. Cullen and Mr. 
Grahame, however, that the results 
were satisfactory enough, considering 
the obstacles which had been en- 
countered during the year. 

“Take the depository bond business, 
for example,” he said. “We can’t even 
write it at the present time, because 
there are some banks we couldn’t pos- 
sibly guarantee, and we would only 
cause confusion by discriminating. 

“IT had a broker call on me today, 
offering me a large bond which would 
yield a good premium. I couldn’t ac- 
cept it; I couldn’t even offer to write 
a small part of it in a general pool. 
The broker had been to several other 
companies, and had encountered the 
same attitude. But in normal times 
that broker might have had as many 
as twenty surety companies dashing 
after him for that bond! At the pres- 
ent time, however, we’re really doing 
the banks a service by refusing all de- 
pository bond business.” 

A factor which occurs to Mr. Legg 
as a reason for a decline in premium 
volume this year is the size of risks 
written. It has become common, dur- 
ing the past year or two, for surety 
companies to write bonds for enor- 
mously large risks on construction 
projects which in turn have become 
larger. One bond written recently by 
the Maryland Casualty Company on 
two United States Government build- 
ings in Washington totaled $7,000,000. 
During 1930, Mr. Legg says, the in- 
stances of this kind were rarer than 
ever, although they are still really un- 
usual. 

Mr. Legg thinks that the clamps 
are going to be down harder than ever 
on underwriting practices during 1931. 
Because of the bank situation, under- 
writers are going to have to find out 
many more things about contractors 

(Concluded on page 37) 
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The Turning Point Is At Hand 


Elements of Recession Have Spent Most of Their Force and 


Business Trends Should Be Upward in All Lines in 1931 


By Ropert P. LAMONT 


Secretary of Commerce of the United States 


wide decline in raw material prices 

and a collapse of security values 
ushered in a period of general business 
unsettlement. In the latter months of 
the year production was curtailed, 
building fell off, and industrial employ- 
ment was reduced. But many evidences 
of business improvement appeared in 
the early months of 1930. Building 
construction increased and there was 
an upturn in the production of auto- 
mobiles, steel and other basic products. 
Security prices swung upward and 
commodity prices were temporarily 
halted in their decline. Toward the 
middle of the year, however, itt became 
clear that production in certain raw 
material areas had been setting too 
rapid a pace and that economic dis- 
turbances in several quarters of the 
world would enforce further declines 
and lessen still more the purchasing 
power of important world markets. At 
home the early evidences of stability 
gradually began to disappear beneath 
the currents of world-wide depression, 
while a period of severe drought gave 
still greater momentum to those cumu- 
lative forces which were bringing heavy 
losses of purchasing power to a sub- 
stantial portion of our people. 


World-Wide Depression 


As the rate of decline in raw mate- 
rial prices became more highly accel- 
erated industry confined its purchases 
more and more to current needs. The 
universal drop in industrial production 
was followed by increasing unemploy- 
ment and a decline in consumers’ de- 
mand in both foreign and domestic 
markets. Toward the end of the year 
these cumulative forces were rapidly 
running their course and the apparent 
retardation in the rate of downward 
movement in several basic indexes of 
business supports the belief that the 
elements of recession have now spent 
most of their force. 

The effect produced by the world- 
wide depression can be seen in the 
year’s indexes of business. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s index of indus- 
trial production, which comprises all 
the basic mineral products and all im- 
portant groups of manufacturing goods 
and which, therefore, is the most com- 


Prise. to the close of 1929 a world- 
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rrehensive single measure of industrial 
activity, fell approximately 20 per 
cent below the level of the preceding 
peak year. Compared with the highly 
prosperous year of 1928, however, the 
decline in production is slightly less 
than 13 per cent. 


Foreign Market Shrinks 


Exports of manufactured goods as 
well as total exports declined in value 
approximately 25 per cent, reflecting 
lower prices and the marked shrinkage 
in purchasing power abroad which fol- 
lowed upon the rapidly weakening 
price levels and the universal contrac- 
tion in industry. Also significant in 
this connection is the fact that our 
capital exports during the second half 
of this year have shrunk to negligible 
proportions. 

On the basis of quantity, our exports 
for the current year have declined 
about 20 per cent from last year’s 
high levels. Imports, which fell off ap- 
proximately 30 per cent in value from 
1929, showed a drop in quantity of 
only 15 per cent. Thus our purchases 
and consumption of foreign goods have 
fallen but little below the levels of 
previous normal years. This great dis- 
parity between the value and quantity 
of our imports reflects the drastic 
price declines ‘in raw materials, semi- 
manufactured products, and foodstuffs, 
which constitute approximately two- 
thirds of our total import volume. 

While the forces of contraction were 
running their course, the severity of 
the movement was happily tempered by 
certain ameliorative factors. Last 
year, immediately after the stock mar- 
ket crash, the President called a con- 
ference of business and labor leaders 
with a view to effecting the greatest 
possible degree of cooperation during 
the period of readjustment. The suc- 
cessful outcome of this and of later 
conferences is reflected in the almost 
total absence of industrial disputes 
during the present year and in the 
maintenance of existing wage levels. 
Disturbances such as characterized 
previous periods of depression have not 
arisen this year, although the contrac- 
tion of purchasing power and declin- 
ing price levels have resulted in the 
curtailment of industrial operations 


and the consequent discharge of many 
workers. For the year as a whole, 
factory employment was about 15 per 
cent below the high levels of the pre- 
ceding year, but the decline in the 
number employed during the current 
year has been relatively far less than 
in similar preceding periods of depres- 
sion. Employers have evidenced a 
conscious determination, so far as pos- 
sible, to maintain their working forces 
by distributing available work through 
part-time. 

Building operations generally have 
been sharply curtailed along with the 
contraction of industrial activity, but 
the effects of this shrinkage in build- 
ing have been tempered by a more than 
ordinary volume of construction on the 
part of public utilities and Federal, 
State and local governments. In ac- 
cordance with the plans brought to 
fruition by the White House confer- 
ences, railroads and utilities set out 
on an expansion program which called 
for the expenditure of nearly three 
and a half billion dollars. At the same 
time public works and highway con- 
struction undertaken during the year 
aggregated a similar additional 
amount, The increase in such projects, 
it is estimated, has provided employ- 
ment for about 200,000 additional 
workers who would otherwise be un- 
employed. 


Public Works Program 


Total new capital issues during 1930 
declined approximately 25 per cent as 
compared with the previous year. 
Foreign issues were confined almost 
entirely to the first half of the year 
and their later decline has closely re- 
flected rapid price recessions and at- 
tendant economic disturbances abroad. 
Furthermore, the year’s decline in con- 
struction, amounting to approximately 
20 per cent, was an important factor 
in the lower level of capital issues. 
The initiation of an extensive public 
works program during the last few 
months has led to a marked increase in 
State and municipal issues during the 
closing months of the year. 

In the financial markets the past 
year has been featured by a substan- 
tial decline in security prices from the 

(Concluded on page 40) 
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What Has 1931 


in Store for the 


Fire Insurance Business? 


Survey Shows a General Feeling of Optimism Prevailing - 


Among Fire Men that the Coming Year 
Will Bring Much Improvement 


By RALPH REED WOLFE 


HAT has 1931 in store for the 
fire insurance business? was a 


question I put to a number of promi- 
nent fire insurance men in New York 
the first part of the present week. It 
was a question that came at a time 
when all insurance men are even more 
busy than usual because of the closing 
of the accounts for the past twelve 
months, twelve months that in fire in- 
surance as well as in practically every 
other line of industry have presented 
problems that have taxed to the fullest 
the ability of the experts. 

The year closes with a shrinkage of 
assets, with an increase in actual fire 
losses over the preceding year, with 
unemployment everywhere, with collec- 
tions difficult and with many other 
unpleasant things so self-evident and 
so well known to everyone that it is 
not necessary to expatiate concerning 
them. 

Yet, in spite of the storm and stress 
of the past year and in spite of the 
fact that there remains in many busi- 
ness quarters an almost ingrained fear 
that the worst is not over, I found a 
most heartening and a very real ex- 
pression of optimism among the fire 
insurance men. 

None asserted, of course, that he ex- 
pected there would be an immediate 
overcoming of the fire insurance diffi- 
culties which are an inevitable result 
of the present financial depression. 
None said that it was to be expected 
that the general premium volume for 
1931 would begin to mount up like the 
eagle within the next few weeks or 
months, but it was the consensus that 
the premium volue for the coming year 
would most certainly be as great and 
probably greater than that of 1930. 

During the past year the companies 
have redoubled their efforts to lower 
expense costs and it was pointed out 
that these economies, carried over into 
the new year and functioning better 
because of the experience gained, would 
be an important factor in the improve- 
ment of the business. The fact that 
the bond market is steadily improving 
is also a factor that will play an im- 
portant part in the improvement of 
the financial situation of the compa- 
nies. 


Fire Insurance 


Times of depression have always 
been accompanied by an increase of 
what in the fire insurance business is 
known as the moral hazard. That has 
been true during the past year but not, 
it is the general opinion, anywhere near 
to the extent that had been feared. 
Moral hazard does not apply solely to 
the man who insures his buildings and 
stocks and then sets them on fire to 
collect the insurance. Almost as bad 
is the man who, during prosperity, sees 
that his possessions are kept in good 
order, but who, when times are bad, 
business is slow and money hard to 
get, grows careless of taking the pre- 
cautions he otherwise would, with the 
result that the chance of fires is greatly 
increased. But even here, as one in- 
surance underwriter pointed out with 
what some might term a slight touch 
of cynicism, the very fact that so many 
insurers have their property so heavily 
mortgaged that there would be prac- 
tically nothing left for them should a 
fire result in the payment of a policy, 
acts as a deterring factor were they 
of the type who might be inclined to 
think of such a solution to their diffi- 
culties as a fire. The fact, also, that 
most concerns have only the barest 
margin of stock of hand as compared 
to the times when the storage rooms 
were filled with goods is not to be 
overlooked. In other words, even 
granting that human nature is not per- 
fect and that the moral hazard is al- 
ways a real one, the opinion is that 
there is every reason to think that this 
aspect of the case is not so serious a 
one for 1931 as it was for 1930. “If 
the depression had hit us five years 
ago,” said one insurance man, “the 
situation for the insurance companies 
might have been disasterous.” 

Collections have been hard during 
the past year and that means not so 
much that the man who has a fire in- 
surance policy has not paid his pre- 
mium as that many agents, affected 
by the difficult financial situation, have 
been extremely slow in payments to the 
companies. On this point an insurance 
man with much knowledge on the sub- 
ject said that he had noticed that it 
was the agent who usually had been 
slow who became much more slow in 





payment than ever and that, except 
in localities where bank failures had 
tied up funds, the good agents had 
little to their discredit. It was his 
opinion that the 1931 collection situa- 
tion would show a decided improvement 
over that of 1930. 

To say how the actual losses because 
of fire during the coming year will 
compare with those of 1930 is not 
possible, but here, too, the opinion is 
general that it is fair to assume that 
they will not be so great. 

Digressing from opinions concerning 
the future it is interesting to note one 
phase of the past year as brought out 
by A. E. Magnell, the financial and 
insurance editor of the Hartford 
Courant, who, in an article in that 
paper of last Sunday, says: 

Investments in insurance compa- 
nies during the past year fell consid- 
erably short of those in 1929. The 
hectic movement in the establishment 
of new insurance companies was halted 
with the collapse of the market. The 
evils of the bull market were quite 
noticeable in many ways during 1930. 
Projected company organizations were 
abandoned. 

Through capital increases and con- 
tributions to surplus and organization 
of new companies with premium paid 
on capital the total for the year was 
approximately $75,000,000, compared 
with about $150,000,000 a year ago. 
The figures of a year ago, however, did 
not include new companies. Compara- 
tive figures for 1929 and 1930 follow: 


1929 1930 


Capital increases........ $73,090,000 $20,000,000 
Contributions to surplus. 64,000,000 44,000,000 


Stock dividends, at par.. 12,750,000 20,000 
nr GO cecks )868|=6beenene 4,000,000 
Contributed surplus..... .......- 4,300,000 


$149,840,000 $73,120,000 

During the year 1930 there were 
capital increases by 49 companies, ac- 
cording to records kept. This com- 
pares with a list of 75 made up a year 
ago. As usual during the year the 
majority of increases were made at 
substantial premium, which was con- 
tributed to surplus. 

The year 1930 was marked by ac- 
tion on the part of a number of com- 
panies in reducing par values. Several 
also decreased capital. The reduction 
of par values, in many cases was for 
the purpose of strengthening the 
company’s financial structure, by the 
transfer of the amount released by 
the change in par to surplus. This 
was noticeable among companies re- 
cently established. In a number of 
instances the amount transferred to 
surplus was restored by capital in- 
creases. 

The list of new companies this year 
is comparatively short. About 35 are 
listed, some of them being mutual com- 
panies. 
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Inter-Southern Control Assumed 


By Keystone 


Holding Co. 


Machir J. Dorsey, President, in the Life Insurance Field 
Less Than Eight Years; Stock Interest 
In Other Companies 


CHICAGO, Dec. 30.—A new and im- 
portant development in the life in- 
surance field came into being last 
week under the sponsorship of the Key- 
stone Holding Company of Hammond, 
Ind., when men identified with this or- 
ganization formally assumed control of 
the Inter-Southern Life of Louisville. 
With this purchase is included practi- 
cally all of the insurance interests for- 
merly belonging to the now defunct 
investment house of Caldwell & Com- 
pany, Nashville, and the two com- 
panies already controlled by the Key- 
stone, the Security Life of America, 
Chicago, and the Northern States Life 
of Hammond, Ind. 

If all of the companies in which the 
Keystone Holding through its pur- 
chase of the Inter-Southern were 
grouped, it would involve life insur- 
ance assets of $235,000,000, annual in- 
come of $70,000,000, insurance in force 
in excess of $2,050,000,000, and new an- 
nual business of more than $600,000,- 
000. Seven life insurance companies 
of good standing in the insurance field 
are included, headed by the Missouri 
State Life of St. Louis. 

As a result of this deal a compara- 
tive newcomer in the life insurance 
business, a man who has been active in 
life insurance work only since 1923, 
assumes an important place in the life 
insurance world. He is Machir J. Dor- 
sey, president of the Keystone Holding 
Company, chairman of the board of the 
Northern States and president of the 
Security Life. It is reported that Hall- 
garten & Company, prominent invest- 
ment house of New York, is associated 
with the Keystone in the deal. Repre- 
sentatives of this house in New York 
refused to confirm their interest. It 
also has been revealed that the Cen- 
tral Trust Company of Illinois also is 
connected with the deal. 

The Keystone assumed formal con- 
trol of the Inter-Southern on Friday of 
last week at a special meeting of the 
board of directors, when Rogers Cald- 
well and eight of his associates re- 
signed and seven men nominated by 
the Keystone Holding Company were 
elected to fill the vacancies. The other 
vacancies will be filled at a meeting of 
the stockholders on Jan. 20 and it is 
assumed that representatives of the 
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financial house will go on the board 
at that time. 

The new directors elected follow: 
Mr. Dorsey; George A. Paddock, securi- 
ties division, Central Trust, Chicago; 
Bertram Day, president Northern 
States Life and vice-president Key- 
stone; C. Edwin Johnson, vice-presi- 
dent Security Life and Northern States 
and treasurer Keystone; Harry S. 
Tressel, secretary of Keystone and Se- 
curity and secretary-treasurer North- 
ern States; Lawrence Dorsey, treasurer 
Security and assistant secretary-treas- 
urer Northern States; and J. H. Ed- 
wards, vice-president in charge of real 
estate for the Northern States. 


Retiring Directors 


The directors who resigned were 
Rogers Caldwell, John M. Branham of 
Chicago, A. E. Mueller, real estate, 
Louisville; J. DeWitt Carter, Caldwell 
& Company; J. B. Ramsey, Knoxville; 
F. L. Woolridge, Versailles, Ky.; Din- 
widdie Lampton, American Life & Ac- 
cident, Louisville; Luke Lea, Southern 


Publishers Company, Nashville; and 
Hillsman Taylor, president Missouri 
State Life. 


The assumption of stock interests by 
the one act of purchasing the Inter- 
Southern Life was made possible 
through the action of Rogers Caldwell 
and associates centering all of their 
insurance company holdings into the 
assets of the Inter-Southern early this 
year. The companies thus included 
are the Missouri State Life, about 30 
per cent of whose stock is in the Inter- 
Southern, and which in turn is said to 
control the Southwestern Life of Dal- 
las; Southeastern Life, Greenville, 
S. C., and Home Life, Little Rock. 


New Directors 


The Keystone, through the Inter- 
Southern, is said to be entitled to four 
directors on the Missouri State Life’s 
board. Recently, however, Charles 
Howell, prominent insurance attorney 
and politician of Missouri, and T. H. 
Mastin, head of T. H. Mastin & Com- 
pany, attorney-in-fact for the Inter- 
Insurers Exchange and the Consoli- 
dated Underwriters, were elected to the 
board to succeed James E. Caldwell 
and Rogers Caldwell. 
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The Keystone, with the approval of 
the United States District Court at 
Nashville, contracted for 2,000,000 
shares of the Inter-Southern stock. 
The company has 3,093,666 shares of $1 
par stock outstanding. The Keystone 
may later elect to acquire further in- 
terests by purchase of some of the 
remaining stock. It paid $1.50 a share 
for the stock which it secured from the 
Inter-Southern Receivers and if neces- 
sary must rehabilitate the reserves of 
the Inter-Southern. 

The guiding genius of this new 
formed combination, Machir J. Dorsey, 
is a native of Columbia, Mo., and to- 
day is only 46 years old. He is a 
graduate of the Missouri Military 
Academy and of the University of 
Missouri. He went into the fire insur- 
ance business in 1912 in association 
with the Western Indemnity Exchange. 
He later acquired the Merchants Un- 
derwriters, the Manufacturers Alliance 
and the Indemnity Exchange, all of 
these organizations being consolidated 
into the Indemnity Exchange. He 
also acquired the Universal Under- 
writers of Kansas City, which he sold 
in 1921. He sold the Indemnity Ex- 
change in 1923. 

He then went into real estate 
through the Dorsey Corporation, which 
organization was closed out in 1928. 
In 1926 the Keystone Holding Company 
was formed and its first acquisition 
was the International Life & Trust of 
Moline, Ill., which was merged into the 
Crescent Life of Indianapolis, when 
the Keystone purchased that company. 
The Crescent then bought the Northern 
States Life of Hammond and after the 
merger the consolidated company con- 
tinued under the Northern States’ 
name. 

The Keystone purchased the Security 
Life early this year, the company being 
continued as a separate entity, and it 
then acquired the Reinsurance Life of 
America, and after its absorption the 
reinsurance organization was con- 
tinued as a department of the Security. 


Changes in St. Paul Agency 

A reorganization of the St. Paul, 
Minn., Agency of The Union Central 
Life Insurance Company was an- 
nounced effective Dec. 15 by Superin- 
tendent of Agencies Jerome Clark. 

Charles E. Learned, Jr., who has 
ably represented the company as gen- 
eral agent for more than two decades, 
has asked the company to relieve him 
of his managerial responsibilities. Mr. 
Learned will continue with The Union 
Central as a general agent, Lee T. 
Hemmelgarn has been appointed man- 
ager of the St. Paul Agency. 
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An Insuranee Salesman’s 


A Day by Day Chart Plotted for the 








Go through your 
files and check up 
on all renewal ac- 
counts for January. 
Set a goal for 1931 
new production. Ar- 
range and plan your 
January work. Plan 
to canvass every day. 


See that all renewal 
applications are sent 
out. Arrange a new 
window display, call- 
ing attention to insur- 
ance, and seasonal cov- 
erages. Insert your 
weekly advertisement 
in your local paper. 








Prepare new pros 

pect lists for per- 

sonal solicitation 
and for direct mail 
campaigns. Use SPEC 
TATOR suggestions 
for snappy, appealing 
letters to prospects. 





gee letters, person- 
al or otherwise, to 

your old clients re- 
minding them that you 
are still ready to serve 
them on_ insurance 
problems. Plan further 
advertising programs. 


Complete and mail 
f toms wand letters to 
new prospects. This 
program, following the 
insertion of your news- 
paper ad in the Satur- 


day or Sunday editions, 


will follow a_ blazed 
trail. 


Life insurance men 

follow up monthly 

income insurance 
prospects. Fire and 
casualty men look te 
use and occupancy in- 
surance and burglary 
coverage. 





Read THE SPEC- 

TATOR for latest 

insurance news and 
new ideas on _ sales 
yromotion and develop- 
ment. Apply them to 
your own business. 


l Check up on the 
eel of your 
advertising cam- 
paigns. Go over your 
letter returns, and ar- 
range for personal in- 
terviews. Accumulate 
facts about these pros- 
pects and plan your 
solicitation. 











Time for a fresh 
1 window display, 

and for real work 
in soliciting your pros- 
pects, both old and 
new. Watch the daily 
newspapers for ideas 
and leads. 








€)Arrange that this 

| ie will, from 9 
’clock on, be 
spent in calling on 
those who have an- 
swered your letters. 
Insurance Week starts 
Saturday; plan your 


part in it. 





‘ the needs 
of your largest 
insurance clients. 
Program their insur- 
ance necessities in or- 
der that they may un- 
derstand them, and 
show them where pro- 
tection is economy. 





1 THE SPECTA- 
TOR arrives to- 


day, and may be 
the key to more busi- 
ness. Read it for sug- 
gestions. Tomorrow In- 
surance Week will 
start. Are you cooper- 
ating? 





Extreme cold 
1 weather reminds 

everyone of the 
liabilities possible im 
snow and ice. Alse 
sprinkler leakage im 
stores and offices and 
explosions in factories. 
These are but a few of 
the many possibilities. 
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Personal Contacts Make For 


Sales 
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Benjamin Frank- 
LVim insurance 

man, scientist, in- 
ventor, statesman, and 
disciple of thrift, was 
born in 1706. Thrift 
Week celebrates many 
of his principles. Have 
you let your public re- 
alize the close relation 
of thrift and _ insur- 
ance? 





1 Have your adver- 
tising call atten- 
tion to Insurance 
Week. Let your ad- 
vertising copy empha- 
size the importance of 
the insurance business. 


yo | ag the entire 
day to planned 

solicitation. Tues- 
day is known to insur- 


ance men as a day pro- 
ductive of good results. 





This is the time 
? to follow up all 

the people who 
failed to answer your 
sales letters. Your 
name will be known to 
them and your case 
easier to present. 


ventories are 

nearly all closed, 
and it is a good time 
to push and close all 
use and occupancy in- 
surance business. Fol- 
low up the earlier plans 
you have made in this 
direction. 


2? By this time in- 


SPECTATOR 
ya Continue to 

work on _ sug- 
gested programs ar- 
ranged by insurance 
experts. Insurance 
Week is closing. Is 
there any advantage of 
public insurance con- 
sciousness during this 
time that you have 
failed to utilize? 


yaaa up on your 
January work. 
Gather in loose 
ends so that you can 
start the last week in 
January with a firm 
resolution to exceed 
your production of 
January, 1930. 








ye, oe last week of 
January begins 
and calls for real 
face to face solicita- 
tion. Call again on 
any prospects who 
have not been sold on 
previous occasions. 


2? Devote this day 
to blind canvass 
in order to locate 
new names and pros- 
pects for your active 
lists. This may be the 
“luckiest” day of the 
month from a selling 
standpoint. 





. Look over the re- 
sults of your 
month’s_ produc- 
tion. Do they fulfill 
your earlier plans? If 
not, you have three 
days in which to jus- 
tify them. 








2? See that every 
Os of your ap- 

plicants has been 
cared for, and that 
your home office corre- 
spondence is in order. 
Call for February sales 
helps. 





SOtcr SPECTA- 
TOR comes again 


today, and com- 
pletes its January sales 
program. Has it been 
helpful to you? If not, 
write us and tell us 
why not, and how you 
think it could. 





Review your 
3 January business. 

Make certain 
that everything is in 
order to start your 
February business, and 
plan to use every day 
of the short month. As 
time goes on, your pro- 
gram and ours will be 
better. 




















Plan For Diligent Canvassing 
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Multiple Line Agency 
Advertising 


Some Publicity Hints For the General 





- 





**...and a Safe 


New Year” 


deine Ming. nettle) 


. ar 


Added greetings and wishes for the 


Agent or Manager Who Plans 
to Use Newspaper Space 


New Year to our friends and clients. 


A happy, prosperous New Year— 


Loft, 


and that contentment assured to all 


HETHER or not the charge is 
W true that “Americans know the 
price of everything and the 
value of nothing,” there is one premises 
upon which the seller can’t go wrong. 
That is that the public knows and re- 
spects the advertised product. More 
and more the buying public is looking to 
the printed page as a criterion of 
values and regardless of the worth of 
any article, it simply has no chance 
in competition for the purchaser’s dol- 
lar unless its merits are persistently 
proclaimed through the medium of ad- 
vertising. 

Insurance, of course, is no exception 
and companies in all lines are increas- 
ing their advertising appropriations to 
meet the broader demands of the times. 
And the time when they will all get 
together in a nationally planned insti- 
tutional advertising campaign may not 
be so far distant. 

Agents and managers, too, are mak- 
ing a more general use of standard 











Blank Company policyholders. 


YOUR NAME AGENCY 


| Telephone 


Street No. 

















forms of advertising, branching out 
into regular space users in daily papers 
of their communities. In former years 
the local insurance representative was 
content with the distribution of the 
various forms of novelties, supple- 
mented by a generous use of gilt letter- 
ing on the office shingle, but modern 
competition has converted many agents 
to a more diversified program. That 
the expense is justified by results is 
proved by the fact that the practice 





y 











READY TO RIDE! 7.8 


The car is gassed up—properly lubricated, 
and in good repair. All traveling necessi- 
ties are packed ready for the journey. But, 






wait. The spare tire is missing! And what Suggested 
motorist is willing to chance the hazards Copy 
; and 

entailed by such a shortage? Layouts 
. : ‘ . for 

An insurance policy is many times more January 
Agency 


vital to the safety of your business than a 
spare tire is to an auto trip. Check up on 
your coverage before going any further 
down the 1931 highway of commerce. Or 
phone our agency for a survey of insurance 


needs. 


Advertising 





BLANKS GENERAL AGENCY 
Phone Number 24 Market Street 
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grows and that the pioneering members 
of the fraternity are the most per- 
sistent users of newspaper space. 

Many of the larger companies main- 
tain an advertising service of a very 
high order and furnish their represen- 
tatives with suggested copy and layouts 
for all manner of publicity enterprises 
—even to the extent of furnishing cuts 
and attractive sales promotional litera- 
ture. 

For the uninitiate, who plans to ven- 
ture into the realm of publicity—-sell- 
ing his organization along with the 
insurance idea—a few simple funda- 
mentals should be borne in mind. First, 
that advertising should never be of the 
“splurging” variety—a big spread in 
two or three issues of the local paper 
and then a year-long silence. Far 
better to use a small space at regular 
intervals, the size and frequency of the 
advertising dependent upon the local- 
ity, space charges, etc. Second, re- 
member that while the public is adver- 
tising conscious and does read a great 
many advertising messages of an in- 
structive nature, it cannot be expected 
to plow through a vast lot of veribage 
concerning everything that is adver- 
tised. Therefore, keep the message 
short, to the point, and register always 
your name and product. Finally, 
strive for simplicity of typography. 
Use modern type faces and plenty of 
white space. 

Two sample layouts, together with 
suggested copy for early January dis- 
play, are shown on this page, either 
of which may be adapted to the needs 
of any multiple line agency. 
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Sales 
Letters 


2 
e oe 
F you have a : 2 3 oe 
letter writing “oP ne? oo 
Kose 


problem, The 
Spectator offers 
you the services of 

a trained insurance 
sales letter writer. 
Send in your problem 
today. 


ERE we are again at the 
H annual period of tired 
bookkeepers and confer- 
ring executives—the days of sum- 
maries of past results and the en- 
gineering of new plans. 
Everybody is “inventory- 
minded”—a peculiarly propitious 
atmosphere for the activities of 
energetic insurance salesmen. 
What more opportune time to 
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broach the subject of periodic sur- 
veys of insurance and property 
values, a check-up of protection 
comparable to a physical inven- 
tory or the balancing of books? 
Also what better time to sell the 
idea of having the insurance 
check-up made.regularly and to 
impress on a client the need for 
one-man supervision of the job, 
so that protection may be intelli- 














gently planned rather than 
bought on a hit or miss basis as is 
done so often. 

That idea sold it is 
but a step further to convince a 
client that the check-up and plan- 
ning are incidental to one-man 
supervision of all his insurance 
problems and that he can advan- 
tageously patronize one agency 
exclusively. 
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OMPARING life’ insurance _ in 
¥ 1931 with the pioneering indus- 
try of eight years ago calls for 
rather drastic excursions into the realm 
of analogy. One era might bring to 
mind “Fulton’s Folly,” or, perhaps bet- 
ter still, the ships of sail which 
brought Columbus to the shores of the 
New World. 

Today the business has become a 
mighty Leviathan of industry, and just 
as the development of a modern ocean 
liner to its present stage of perfection 
has been one of gradual improvement, 
so has life insurance progressed by a 
series of inventions and improvements. 
The gradual extension of policy bene- 
fits has been paralleled by an even 
faster extension of life insurance pat- 
ronage until the start of 1931 finds a 
well nigh perfect product endorsed by 
the American public to the tune of 
more than a hundred billion doilars of 
insurance in force. 

Although most of our modern ar- 
rangements in all lines of industry 
have been achieved through a series of 
small improvements with no definite 
step eutstanding, such is not entirely 
the case with life insurance. In this 
business one certain development 
stands forth in bold relief—monthly in- 
come insurance, the brain child of 
William T. Nash. More than any other 
single factor, this innovation of a quar- 
ter of a century ago has popularized 
life insurance in the public mind and 
at the same time has been the means 
of instilling a more seemly idea of 
proper life insurance coverage. 

Monthly income insurance has robbed 
“five thousand dollars” of its false 
magnificence and has directed the at- 
tention of the insuring public toward 
the utility of “a hundred dollars a 
month.” It has killed the last possible 
prejudice against “death money” and 
has made wives look upon life insur- 
ance protection as a mere projection of 
the earning power of the bread winner. 
It has made them appreciate income 
and look to life insurance as the one 
certain guarantee of income. 

The Monthly Income contract, like 
many other life insurance innovations, 
came from the field. More than a 
decade before the plan was finally 
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Monthly Income Insurance— 
Originated By William T. Nash a Quarter of a 


Century Ago, This Policy Is Today the 
Backbone of Life Insurance 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 








Wm. T. Nash 











adopted by life insurance companies, 
William T. Nash, then an agent, was 
discussing with a prospect the neces- 
sity of providing a fund for the educa- 
tion of his children. It was the pros- 
pect who suggested the idea, express- 
ing the wish that he might provide a 
regular income for this purpose in the 
event of his death and at the same time 
relieve his wife of the responsibility of 





THE MONTHLY INCOME 


POLICY 
HERE is no other business 
that bears such significant 


relations to the family, or to the 
probity of men generally, as that 
of life insurance. Through it is 
involved the material and to a 
very great extent the moral wel- 
fare of the home. The medium 
of a large insurance experience 
and close observation served to 
incite the desire of the author for 
a plan that assured greater per- 
petuity of estates, and especially 
those created by life insurance. 
Under the provisions of the 
Monthly Income policy, the com- 
pany more consistently discharges 
the duties of its stewardship; in- 
tegrity to the original intent of 
the insured is preserved by 
assuring uniformity in the dis- 
tribution and certainty of the 
benefits, hence its consequent 
effect upon the general good. 
—William T. Nash. 











handling a large lump sum. The logic 
of the idea so impressed Mr. Nash that 
he continued to study its possibilities 
with the result that soon he had a well 
formulated plan devised. The essen- 
tial features of the plan called for the 
payment of a monthly income, either 
for a stipulated number of years or 
during the lifetime of the beneficiary; 
making the income non-commutable 
after the death of the insured, and pro- 
hibiting assignment of installments. 
For several years the originator of 
the proposed new contract was unable 
to interest company officials in its 
utility. A number of influential life 
insurnace executives were interviewed 
to no avail. The trend toward liberal- 
ized benefits was in swing and the man- 
datory features of the new policy were 
considered out of harmony with this 


movement. A good idea dies hard, 
however, and Mr. Nash persisted. 


Finally he was successful in interesting 
a leading company in the proposition 
and after a thorough examination of 
the feasibility of the new plan the 
company announced its adoption and 
engaged Mr. Nash to instruct the field 
force in the provisions and selling pos- 
sibilities of the new policy. 

The results have, of course, fully 
justified the untiring efforts to popu- 
larize this form of insurance. Practi- 
cally every life company in the country 
does a growing business in Monthly 
Income and most standard policies 
carry optional provisions whereby the 
beneficiary may elect to receive 
monthly income settlement rather than 
the commuted value. 

It is the mandatory feature and pro- 
hibition of assignment, however, which 
makes Monthly Income the real power 
it has grown to be. The temptation to 
waste the proceeds of insurance is 
eliminated, neither is it possible for the 
beneficiary to dissipate the funds 
through unfortunate investments, and 
the longer these advantages prevail the 
more they are appreciated, both by the 
insuring public and by the beneficiaries. 
Millions of dollars in Monthly Income 
checks are regularly going to families 
as the first month of the New Year 
gets under way. How much of the 

(Concluded on page 40) 
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America’s Growing Reserve 


How Agents In the Field Are Selling This 
Form of Assured Protection In Ever 
Increasing Volume—and Why 
By A. E. N. Gray 


Supervisor, Ordinary Agencies, The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America 


OST of the arguments I have 
M heard in favor of Monthly In- 

come Insurance (and I’ll admit 
they’re the most important arguments) 
can be summed up in the simple state- 
ment that Mionthly Income Insurance 
protects the beneficiary from both out- 
laws and in-laws. 

But Monthly Income Insurance of- 
fers still another very important and 
very attractive advantage. It enables 
the beneficiary to spend her principal. 

Let’s take the case of the widow who 
is prefectly capable of investing the 
proceeds of her husband’s insurance 
with safety and a fair return. If the in- 
come from interest alone is not suffi- 
cient for her needs she must of 
necessity dip into her principal. And 
if she reduces her principal she also 
reduces her income and must then dip 
deeper into principal. And, soon, there 
is no principal left. 

If she must spend both principal and 
interest Monthly Income Insurance of- 
fers the only means by which she can 
do this with an absolute assurance that 
the income thus obtained will continue 
right up to the last month of her life. 

Then, let’s take the case of the 
widow with no dependents, whose hus- 
band has left her enough insurance to 
provide a comfortable income, even if 
invested for only a fair return. 

In order to maintain the income she 
must keep the principal intact. 

For whom? Remember she has no 
dependents. 

It probably never occurred to her 
husband while he was paying his pre- 
miums that he was buying something 
which must be kept intact and passed 
on, in the end, to someone for whom 
he would never have thought of buying 
it. 

In a case of this sort either Monthly 
Income Insurance or the Monthly In- 
come form of settlement would enable 
the widow to enjoy not only a fair 
rate of interest but the principal as 
well, and with complete absence of 
financial care and worry. 

There are two kinds of Monthly In- 
come Insurance: 


1—Monthly Income for a certain num- 
ber of years. 
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A. E. N. Gray 


2—-Monthly Income for a certain num- 
ber af years and continuous there- 
after during the lifeitme of the ben- 
eficiary. 

Number one is simply insurance for 
a lump sum which by using both prin- 
cipal and interest will provide an in- 
come for a definite number of years. 

Number two is the same as number 
one plus a deferred annuity on the life 
of the beneficiary, with the first an- 
nuity payment to be made if the bene- 
ficiary is still living at the end of the 
certain period, following the death of 
the insured or the maturity of an en- 
dowment. 

If the idea of a deferred annuity 
on the life of the beneficiary does not 
appeal to the prospect, due to the pos- 
sibility of the beneficiary dying first, 
he can buy lump sum insurance and 
specify that proceeds are to be paid 
in accordance with the Monthly In- 
come Settlement option. Then when 
the policy becomes a claim, here’s what 
happens: 

A portion of the total amount of 
insurance is used (both principal and 
interest) to provide an income during 
the certain period selected, and the bal- 
ance is used to buy a deferred annuity 
on the life of the beneficiary, the first 





annuity payment to be made at the 
end of the certain period if the bene- 
ficiary is still living. 

If proceeds are to be paid in accord- 
ance with the Monthly Income Settle- 
nent option, the insured can change 
the certain period, if conditions change 
after the policy has been issued, or 
in some companies he can give the 
beneficiary the right to select the cer- 
tain period (5, 10, 15 or 20 years) 
when the policy becomes a claim. 

A big advantage in connection with 
both Monthly Income Insurance and 
the Monthly Income form of settlement 
is that where the certain period is ten 
years or over, the annuity is generally 
based on the American Experience 
Table of Mortality, so that the return 
is higher than from regular annuities 
based on the Annuitants’ Table. 

And when you have a prospect who 
says he already has a lot of insurance, 
there is no better way of bringing him 
up to his real requirements than to talk 
in terms of the income which his pres- 
ent insurance will provide. 

Sometimes the Monthly Income idea 
will lead your prospect to the dotted 
line when all else fails. For instance: 

One morning, not long ago, a certain 
agent stopped at the office of a typical 
“don’t-need-it” prospect whom he had 
tried many times to sell. 

The agent was greeted with: “Noth- 
ing doing! You can’t talk to me about 
life insurance.” 

The agent replied: “I didn’t come to 
talk life insurance with you. I came in 
to ask your permission to talk to your 
wife about it.” 

“Say,” replied the prospect, “if 
you’re a friend of mine, keep away 
from my wife. You know as well as 
I do what women are like. A good 
salesman could sell her anything. Be- 
sides, she’ll have plenty.” 

“Maybe she’ll have plenty,” said the 
agent, “but how long will she keep it 
if a good salesman can sell her ANY- 
THING? You can’t keep salesmen 
away from her when you’re dead, so 


you’d better let me see her now.” 
“But what can YOU do about it?” 


asked the prospect. The agent told him. 
Educational 
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(Continued from page 7) 


though of a temporary character 
and with smaller accumulation of pol- 
icy reserves. 

Time may show that a considerable 
percentage of the 1930 new business 
was written on these low-priced plans. 

In this connection, mention properly 
may be made of the introduction in 
1930 of the so-called family-income 
policy, the purposes and details of 
which are understood by all engaged 
in the business; and the observation 
may perhaps be permitted that while 
the basic principle of such protection is 
not new (but its idea was, neverthe- 
less, ingenious and serviceable), the 
specific policy was given deserved 
prominence and quite a few companies 
adopted the plan. 

There are lessons to be learned from 
the experiences of 1930. To the so- 
liciting agent, it must have been dem- 
onstrated that life insurance cannot be 
sold by slipshod, unintelligent, unsys- 
tematic methods; that the underwriter 
must be confident of, and enthusiastic 
about, his business; that he must care- 
fully select his prospects; that he must 
take to them logical and constructive 
solutions of their problems, and that 
he must work purposefully and effi- 
ciently. To the general agent, the year 
must have shown that he ought to be 
a business man and executive, required 
to organize and direct the activities 
and efforts of his associates, both in 
the field and in the office, and if he is 
to get results, that he must have an 
accurate conception of his “costs” and 
just what is profitable and what is 
unprofitable in his plant. 

Indicative of the expanding apprecia- 
tion of sales talent and equipment, the 
year witnessed improvement and sys- 
tematization in sales education, mainly 
through the influence of the American 
College of Life Underwriters. Also, a 
surprising and gratifying number of 
branches teaching life insurance were 
opened in connection with educational 
institutions, Y. M. C. A.’s, and other 
organizations, under the auspices of 
local men who gave instruction neces- 
sary to take the examinations in the 
C. L. U. The systematic work done 


even 


by the Life Insurance Sales Research " 


Bureau in its school for managers must 
also be noted. 

There were also certain incidental 
features, including an increase in death 
claims under large policies—a number 
resulting from suicide. The collapse of 
the stock market, with attendant fi- 
nancial difficulties for formerly wealthy 
men, may be responsible for the situa- 
tion, which will probably result, in the 
future, in a more careful selection of 


Life Insurance 


risks in connection with large amounts 
on individual lives. 

During the latter part of the year, 
both the financial and life insurance 
worlds were startled by a condition 
which grew out of holding, hypothecat- 
ing, and selling the stock of life in- 
surance companies by allied interests, 
neither interest, seemingly, regarding 
a life insurance company as in anywise 
different from any other corporation 
whose stock might be the subject of 
barter and trade. This “chain” appli- 


zation to life insurance did not turn 
out satisfactorily. 

A reviewer may again refer to the 
stock market debacle and to the exist- 
ing state of mind called a “depression,” 
for the purpose of asking if the aver- 
age person realizes how much influence 
the funds of life insurance companies 
had in alleviation of depressing condi- 
tions in 1930? 

Exact figures are not now available, 
but it is well to inform the public that 
the unemployment situation was great- 
ly alleviated by the nation-wide and 
comprehensive distribution of life in- 
surance funds for the construction of 

(Concluded on page 25 ) 
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Let Us Have 
Optimists ! 


The road ahead for 1931 promises fair 
rewards for those who traverse it with 
confidence and understanding. 


The “Blues” singers have had 
their fling and what is 


who can sing “Happy Days 
Here 
MEAN it. 


Never before has the life in- 
surance salesman had as 
attractive a line as he has 
today and the wise man 
will profit by it. 

Cw 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. Durrim.p, President 
Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 
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Codification of Illinois 
Laws Expected 





Bill to Be Introduced at Next 
Session Will Deal with 
Twisting Evil 

CHIcAGo, Dec. 29.—After a delay of 
many years, prospects are very bright 
for the codification and modernization 
of the insurance laws of Illinois, ac- 
cording to word received from insur- 
ance leaders and leading members of 
the legislature. 

Codification was first taken up seri- 
ously by the legislature prior to 1925 
when a senatorial investigating com- 
mittee was authorized. The codifica- 
tion bill resulted from this investigation 
and it was submitted to the legislature 
in April, 1925, under the sponsorship 
of Senator John Daily, chairman of 
the special committee. 

However, political influences were 
brought to bear against the codifica- 
tion bill and it was sidetracked after 
the first reading in the senate and since 
then it has remained a dormant sub- 
ject. Senator Daily has since died, but 
it is believed that Senator Harold Kes- 
singer of Aurora, chairman of the 
senate insurance committee, will spon- 
sor the bill at the forthcoming session 
of the legislature, subject to changes 
in the insurance law which have been 
adopted since its compilation in 1925. 

Senator Kessinger has done consid- 
erable research work in behalf of the 
bill and considered resubmitting it at 
the 1929 session of the legislature, but 
affairs in the State insurance depart- 
ment were so unsettled at that time 
that it was withheld. In fact the 
status of the insurance department has 
been one of the contributing factors to 
the delay in resubmission. However, 
with the insurance department now in 
strong hands under the direction of 
Leo H. Lowe, director of trade and 
commerce, and Harry W. Hanson, su- 
perintendent of insurance, agitation for 
consideration of the bill is increasing. 

An important part of the codification 
will be the inclusion of a strong law 
against the evil of twisting, in com- 
pliance with the request of the Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters which 
has been conducting a vigorous cam- 
paign against this practice for several 
years. 
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BECOMES A DIRECTOR 





James A McLain 
Vice-President James A McLain, of 
the Guardian Life Insurance Company, 
New York, was recently elected to 
membership on the board of directors 
of that company. 


¢ 


METROPOLITAN LIFE DIVIDENDS 
FOR 1930 

The dividends declared for Industrial 
policyholders of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company for the year 1931, 
subject to the approval of the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of New York 
State, exceed $44,500,000 while the 
dividends already declared for Ordin- 
ary policyholders plus those expected 
to be declared in January will approxi- 
mate $50,000,000, bringing the total for 
all classes of Metropolitan policyhold- 
ers for the year 1931 close to $94,500,- 
000, an increase of more than $12,000,- 
(00 over the preceding year, and the 
greatest ever declared for any one year 
by any life insurance company in the 
world. 


While the bulk of the dividends ap- 
proved, will go to Industrial policy- 
holders in the form of premium credits 
for periods ranging from seven to 
twenty-six weeks, there are included 
also mortuary and maturity dividends 
on death claims occurring or endow- 
ments maturing in 1931, of from 2% 
to 25 per cent of the face of the policy. 


Life Production Expected to 
Show Increase 





Commissioner Livingston Re- 
views Work of Michigan 
Department in 1930 


LANSING, MICH., Dec. 29.—Life in- 
surance volume will probably show an 
increase for 1930 in Michigan but fire 
and casualty premiums will undoubted- 
ly fall off, due to the depression which 
has prevailed throughout the year, 
Commissioner Charles D. Livingston 
prophesies in a New Year’s statement. 

The increase in life insurance, he 
indicated, is a natural result of the 
collapse of stock values, resulting in a 
diversion of funds to life insurance in- 
vestments. 

The public’s interest has been safe- 
guarded during the past critical year 
through the strengthened provisions of 
the revised insurance code, the com- 
missioner emphasized. No new com- 
panies have been organized since the 
code became effective and several have 
been forced to merge, withdraw from 
the State, or quit business because of 
the increased financial strength re- 
quired, he pointed out. The depart- 
ment does not wish, through operation 
of the code, to halt new organizations, 
he indicated, but merely to see that 
all new companies start on a safe basis 
which prevents possible loss to the pub- 
lic. 

Progress has been made by the de- 
partment, the commissioner said, in 
educating the public to the evils of 
patronizing mail-order insurance car- 
riers and in excluding the unfit from 
agency ranks. 


ELEVEN MONTHS’ RECORD 
An increase of 10.9 per cent in paid 
life insurance for the first eleven 
months of 1930 is reported by the Re- 
liance Life Insurance Company of 
Pittsburgh. The amount of new life 
insurance placed in force this year is 
$68,455,025. Written life insurance 
amounted to $111,740,287, a gain of 
11.9 per cent over the first eleven 
months of 1929. Insurance in force 
Nov. 30 totaled $466,334,659 life, 
$154,296,322 accident and $318,572 

weekly indemnity health insurance. 
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BECOMES A DIRECTOR 
\t a recent meeting of the Guardian 
Life Insurance Company’s board of di- 
rectors, Vice-President James A Mc- 
Lain was elected to membership on the 


board. 


RECEIVER APPOINTED 


J. K. Riffel of Little 
appointed receiver for A. B. 
B. Banks & Co., and the 
Howell Company, under 
proceedings recently filed in their be- 
half. 


Rock has been 
3anks, A. 
Vann M. 

bankruptcy 


WADE WITH BANKERS NATIONAL 


Stacey W. Wade, for many years In- 
surance Commissioner of North Caro- 
lina, has accepted an appointment as 
general agent at Raleigh, N. C., with 
the Bankers National Life Insurance 
Company of Jersey City. Col. Wade 
as commissioner was prominent in the 
deliberations of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners. 


AGENTS VISIT HAVANA 
Approximately sixty-five managers 
and agents of the Volunteer State 


Life, of Chattanooga, Tenn., qualified 
for attendance at the company’s twen- 
ty-fifth annual Leaders’ Convention, to 
be held at the Sevilla-Biltmore Hotel 
in Havana, Cuba, the first week of 


January. The entire party will embark 
from New Orleans on Jan. 3. The 


home office will be represented by A. V. 
Mozingo, agency vice-president; Dr. 
J. B. Steele, medical director; Senneca 
M. Gamble, assistant agency manager, 
and H. H. Mansfield, agency secretary. 

Those delivering addresses at the 
meetings besides the attending home 
office officials are: J. Wylie King, H. M. 
Piper, J. W. Bishop, Cliff Hall, J. M. 
Minton and J. M. Smith. 


WINNING CONTESTANTS 
BALTIMORE, Dec. 27.—C. C. 
baugh, general supervisor of the agen- 
cies of the Maryland Life Insurance 
Company, has announced the winning 
agents in a general life-writing cam- 


Clay- 


paign. 

The successful contestants an- 
nounced to be as follows, taking rank 
in the business written as arranged: 
R. L. Chapman, Virginia; C. K. Bar- 
rett, Virginia; Sam B. Owens, Jr., 
Pennsylvania; H. L. Groom, South 
Carolina; Robert Burgess, South Caro- 
lina; Bennett Bailey, South Carolina; 
C. T. Poole, North Carolina; W. V. 
Archer, Maryland; W. H. Boxley, 
North Carolina; M. D. Holderby, North 
Carolina; H. A. Loraditch, Maryland; 
Samuel E. Burgess, Virginia. 


are 
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ALABAMA DEPARTMENT RULING 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Dec. 29.—Official 
notice has been issued by State Super- 
intendent of Insurance George H. 
Thigpen to all life insurance companies 
that after Jan. 1, 1931, no life com- 
panies doing business in Alabama will 
which 
specific 


be permitted to issue policies 
guarantee the payment of a 
amount of money in addition to regu- 
lar benefits provided for by the policies 
or in lieu thereof the issue of shares 
of the capital stock of the company, 
or shares in the capital stock of other 
corporations. 





Over THREE BILLION DOLLARS has been paid by 
New York Life Insurance Company under its Policy Con- 
tracts. Of this total, more than Two Billion Dollars was paid 
to and on account of Living Policy-holders. 


This practice, he says, is in violation 
of section 475 of the insurance laws of 
Alabama. He revealed that several 
companies engaged in Alabama terri- 
tory are now doing this. 





PNEUMONIA DEATHS OF NEW 
YORK LIFE 

cent of all deaths among 
policyholders of the New York Life 
during the first eleven months of 1930 
due to pneumonia. The experi- 
ence of this company indicates that 
pneumonia ranks fifth as the cause of 
death. 


7.5 per 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Madison Square, New York, N. Y. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, president 
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Charles B. Knight 


THE CHARLES B. KNIGHT AGENCY 
INCORPORATES 


The formation of The Charles B. 
Knight Agency, Inc., in charge of 
Metropolitan territory, has been an- 
nounced by C. B. Knight, general man- 
ager, Union Central Life. 

In releasing this information for 
publication, Mr. Knight states that this 
incorporation is the culmination of sev- 
eral years thought crystallized into 
action, with the firm belief that it will 
materially strengthen the organization 
and be of decided advantage to all 
agents under contract. 

Mr. Knight has enjoyed a life insur- 
ance career perhaps equalled by few, 
and surpassed by none, starting at 
scratch with a rate book, at 25 years 
of age. His apprenticeship in the field 
was successful from the beginning, 
which later developed an appeal for 
managerial work. After many years, 
as a successful agency manager, Mr. 
Knight took the reins of the Union 
Central in New York, in January, 1914. 

Prior to his coming to New York, 
the Union Central Agency, in 1913, 
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The 
Manhattan 
Lite Insurance 


Company 
654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
FOUNDED 1850 


THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President 














paid for less than two million business, 
and it is well known to the life insur- 
ance public, that under his able man- 
agement the agency has attained the 
heights of an average in excess of 40 
million paid-for business per year, for 
the last seven years. 

The agency as a corporation will, 
of course, function the same as in the 
past. Mr. Knight, as president, in 
commenting on the executive staff, 
states that Mr. Barton is particularly 
well fitted, by training and personality, 
to handle the agency and sales prob- 
lems that confront the organization, 
while Mr. Ranck is eminently equipped, 
by disposition and experience, to cope 


$2,709,992 TAX REFUND 


Tax refunds paid to six large life in- 
surance companies by the Treasury De- 
partment for the past fiscal year total 
nearly three million dollars—$2,709,- 
992, to be exact. The companies par- 
ticipating in these payments were as 
follows: Metropolitan Life, $1,057,002; 
Mutual Life of New York, $794,501 
Travelers, $489,368; State Mutual Life. 
$260,214; Connecticut Mutual, $82,005; 
Aetna, $26,902. The National Fire In- 
surance Company received $25,140. 








with the financial matters, supervising 
conservation of business, collection of 
premiums and important detail. 





Protect your wife 
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The Next Ten Years 


There comes a period of years in the life of every business concern when 
the greatest expansion is made and the greatest growth is recorded. 


The Bankers Life of Nebraska is in that period. 
agency department is being used in developing new territory. 


This expansion provides a splendid opportunity for men of General Agency 
caliber. If you feel that you can qualify as a Manager of a General Agency, 
please write us fully. If your application sounds interesting we will arrange 


Territory available in Lowa, Illinois, Missouri, Pennsylvania and Ohio. 


Write A.B. OLSON, Mer. of Agencies | 


BANKERS LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEBRASKA | 


Every resource of our 





LINCOLN, NEBR. 


























Forward in 1931 


Agents of the Peoria Life look forward eagerly 
and enthusiastically to this new year. There is 
every reason why they should enter 1931 in high 
spirits 


Behind them lies a year of accomplishment 
for themselves and their company. The Peoria 
Life showed a decisive gain in written business 
over 1929, and a substantial increase in busi- 
ness in force that gives us a lot of pride and 
satisfaction. 


Ahead is a year of promise which Peoria Life 
agents regard with keen hope. The Peoria Life 
program has this distinct characteristic: there 
is always something to stimulate and encourage 
the activity of its agents—more so than ever in 
"31. 

1931 is due to be another year of advancement 
for the Peoria Life among the progressive com- 
panies of the country; and of profitable success 
and extended usefulness for its agents. 





Peoria Life Insurance Co. 


Peoria, Illinois 











Annuities Insurance 


AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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E. S. Albritton, Provident Mutual 
Manager in Chicago 


PROVIDENT MUTUA™ 
AGENCY CHANGES 
The Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Philadelphia an- 
nounces several new appointments as 
of Jan. 2. 


LIFE 


A new general agency is. being 
opened in Rockford, Ill., in charge of 
Leonard Ellsworth, formerly of the 
Chicago agency. 

E. S. Albritton, former vice-president 
and manager of agencies for the 
Southern States Life Insurance Com- 
pany is appointed general agent in 
Chicago. Cameron Brackney, an asso- 
ciate of Mer. Albritton’s, will assume 
direction of the Provident’s Knoxville 
agency. 

Henry C. Farrar, general agent for 
Vermont, has asked to be relieved of 
his general agency duties which he has 
performed successfully for many years. 
He will be succeeded by Raymond E. 
Holway. 

The resignation of Dallas J. Sidwell, 
general agent for Oregon, was also ac- 
cepted by the Provident. Mr. Sidwell 
will be succeeded by J. Oliver Broleen, 
formerly of the Broleen and Brake 
agency at Sioux City, Iowa. 


KALAMAZOO AGENTS MEET 

Kalamazoo (Mich.) Association of 
Life Underwriters, at its annual meet- 
ing held in the Park-American Hotel 
during the past week, elected Manfred 
H. Martin, of the Canada Life, presi- 
dent for the coming year. Mr. Martin 
succeeds Gus G. Tylor of the Mutual 
Life of New York. E. F. Hudson of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life was 
chosen vice-president and Ray Johnson 
of the American Life secretary-treas- 
urer. 
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limited production. 


Address. 


Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with 
clean records and with ability to handle such an agency. 


EXCLUSIVE, 
care of THE SPECTATOR 















Double Indemnity Ordered 
in Airplane Death 


Court Holds That ‘‘Aeronautic 
Expedition” Does Not Apply 
to Regular Air Journey 

The Appellate Division of the Su- 
preme Court of New York has con- 
strued the meaning of the clause pro- 
viding for double indemnity under a 
life policy in case of accidental death, 
which provides that death “shall not 
be the result of or be caused directly 
or indirectly by*** engaging as a pas- 
senger or otherwise in submarine or 
aeronautic expeditions.” The Court 
held that the company was liable for 
the double indemnity in a case in which 
a passenger was flying on a regular 
route and his death was caused by an 
accident to the plane. 

Justice McAvoy, who wrote the de- 
stated that the “‘aero- 
nautical expedition” did not apply to 


cision, words 








mee emcee % 


an ordinary aeroplane trip and that 
the context showed that it was in- 
tended to apply “only to voyages or 
journeys, either of military character 
or else having exploration, discovery 
or something similar as their objec- 
tive.” 

The Court further held that, al- 
though in a wide sense the term might 
be used to include any journey or voy- 
age, it was not its common connota- 
tion, and a person reading the policy 
would not conclude that a customary 
trip in the regular course of transpor- 
tation by aeroplane would be consid- 
ered an “expedition.” 





MEYER PACIFIC MUTUAL DI- 
RECTOR 


The Pacific Mutual Life of Los An- 
geles has announced the election as a 
director of Ben R. Meyer, president of 
the Union Bank & Trust Company of 
Los Angeles. 











70 MILLION 
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50 UNION SQUARE 





The magnitude of the great Thrift Army enrolled under the 
standards of Life Insurance is strikingly emphasized to Guardian 
policyholders in a premium notice insert bearing the above 


This is one of the ways in which, during December and 
January, the significance of Life Insurance Day in National 
Thrift Week will be brought before our policyholders, prepar- 
ing the way for the Fieldman’s personal contact with them. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA | 
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paratively young 
company... 


In judging us, take into 
account the success of 
our plan... 


which is 
founded on securing for 
the agent FINAN. 
CIAL INDEPEND. 
ENCE! 


For full information write 


Witt lm 


Superintendent of Agencies 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GREENVILLE, S. C. 


An Old Line Company With 
A New Line of Policies 


JOHN T. WOODSIDE 
Chairman of the Board 


T. OREGON LAWTON 
President 



































Keeping Pace - - 





. . . + In paid for Life Insurance the 
Company in an expanding mood, dur- 
ing the unsettled general business con- 
dition of 1930, held its own with the 
extraordinary first eight months of 
1929. This is satisfactory. The posi- 
tion and time is right to forge ahead. 
A cordial interview awaits the life in- 
surance man of character and good 
record who would improve his posi- 
tion. 











CALIFORNIA STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


J. ROY KRUSE, President 
JAMES L. COLLINS, Supt. of Agencies 


Home Office: Sacramento 





























30th Annual Edition 


Fire Insurance Laws, 
Taxes and Fees 
1930 - 1931 


Revised according to 1930 Legislation, the 
new edition contains over 750 pages of most 
useful information, treats of many additional 
subjects, and includes County and Municipal 
taxes and fees. 


PRICE $25 


A Companion Book 
1930-1 EDITION 


CASUALTY INSURANCE LAWS, 
TAXES and FEES 


Will be of great value to casualty, surety and 
miscellaneous insurance companies and _ repre- 


sentatives. 
Send in Your Order Now. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 


243 WEST 39th STREET, NEW YORK 
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Life Insurance Review 
(Concluded from page 18) 
railroads; the building of places of 
business; the extension of public utili- 
ties; the purchase of government, state 
and local bonds for manifold improve- 


ments; to say nothing of the large 
amounts expended in death claims, 
dividends, surrenders, lapses, policy 


loans, taxes, salaries and supplies. 


This taking of the otherwise impo- 
tent dollar of the individual and merg- 
ing it with the potent dollar of the 
mass is an incident to which the in- 
stitution can point with justified pride. 

There are a number of personal fea- 
tures of 1930 which may be noted. 
Death took Robert Lynn Cox, vice- 
president of the Metropolitan; Henry 
M. Cutler, vice-president of the Na- 
tional of Vermont, after forty years of 
service with that company; Frederick 
M. Hubbell, founder, and chairman of 
the board of the Equitable Life of 
Iowa; William J. Williams, founder, 
and president of the Western & South- 
ern Life; J. Stanley Scott, secretary of 
the Life Department of the Travelers; 
and Perry S. Allen, president of the 
Presbyterian Ministers’ Life Fund, the 
oldest life insurance company in the 
United States. 


Personal 


Other notable incidents of a personal 
character were the retirement of 
Luther B. Little as manager of the 
Publicity Division of the Metropolitan 
Life; the election of Danforth E. Ball 
to the presidency of the Columbus Mu- 
tual; the election of Leroy A. Lincoln 
as vice-president of the Metropolitan 
and the promotion of Francis O. Ayres 
to the office of first vice-president of 
that company; the tribute of the Equi- 
table Life to its secretary, William A. 
Alexander, after a service of fifty 
years in that position and a total of 
over sixty years with the company; 
the celebration by the New York Life 
of Thomas A. Buckner’s fiftieth anni- 
versary of service; the maturing of a 
Twenty-Payment Life contract by 
Jacob D. Eberbach of Cynwyd, Pa., at 
age ninety-six, a maturity exceedingly 
rare; the appointment of Frank H. 
Davis as Western production manager 
of the Penn Mutual; the trip of Clar- 
ence Axman across the Atlantic as a 
passenger on the Graf Zeppelin; and 
the election of George E. Lackey of 
Oklahoma as president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 

Questions remaining over from the 
year, which the future must solve, re- 
late to investments by life insurance 
companies, particularly as to the gen- 
eral principle of investing in common 
stocks and what may be termed haz- 
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ardous securities. The continued study 
of aviation with relation to life insur- 
ance will also be on the agendum for 
1931; and, no doubt, further steps will 
be taken to extend life insurance ser- 
vice by trust companies and banks. 

What of the New Year? There’s the 
rub! Prior prognostications have fared 
so ruthlessly and have turned out so 
disappointingly, that one hesitates to 
advance new prophecies. 

Unless every person in position to 
speak authoritatively is mentally un- 
balanced, this miserable “depression” 
cannot last much longer. The exigen- 
cies both of business and of politics 
(and do not discount the force of the 
latter) will require, and therefore in- 
sure, a return to normality, and when 
that time comes, there will have been 
ushered in. the golden opportunity for 
American life insurance. 

Men who have learned, through im- 
pressive experiences, the advantages 
of life insurance, both as property and 
as investment, will be willing pur- 
chasers; men who have lapsed policies 
will be pleased to retrieve; those who 
have surrendered will be anxious to re- 
store; men who have borrowed will be 
willing to increase; and altogether, the 
business, in all its ramifications, will 
have abundant success. 

Finally, no man who correctly reads 
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AS WE SERVE 
WE PROGRESS 


Insurance in Force 
One Billion 
1927 One Billion and a Half 


Two Billions 


1923 


1930 








Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 











the lessons of 1930, and who remembers 
the recuperative ability of the United 
States, can be justified in taking a 
“morose and desponding” view of the 
future. The sun of success may be a 
bit clouded in the early part of 1931, 
but it is bound to break out gloriously 
before the year is over—and therein 
lies happy hope for us all. 








YOU TOO, WILL GAIN 
GREATER PROFIT 


Full Coverage 
Non-Cancellable 
Male and Female Risks 
Starts First Day 
Life Time Coverage 
Old Line Company 
Prompt Claim 
Payments 
Generous Contract 
Large Commissions 
Liberal Renewals 
Substantial Company 
Pays on Any Disease 
Pays on Any Accident 
Pays Special 
Indemnities 
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” Income Guaranty Company 


Like other progressive, ambitious 
and energetic salesmen of Health 
and Accident insurance who have 
come to us, you will find our “return 
mail” claim service, our non-can- 
cellable Gold Seal policy, one that 
is readily accepted by many clear- 
thinking, far-seeing prospects. 


Our Income Guaranty plan policy 
appeals strongly to good salaried 
professional and business men and 
women. Yes, we accept male and fe- 
male risks and all policies go into 
effect immediately. 


Write for further information. 
All you need is a desire to work 


os 


By Representing The 





and you'll make good. 





Income Guaranty Company 


Authorized Capital $1,000,000.00 - Legal Reserve Stock Company 


Income Building 


——(Established 1917)——_ South Bend, Ind. 
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REINSURANCE 


FIRE and 
CASUALTY 


ROSSIA INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


of America 





THE FIRE REASSURANCE 


COMPANY 
of New York 





THE FIRST REINSURANCE 
COMPANY 


of Hartford 
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METROPOLITAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of New York 





115 BROAD ST., HARTFORD, CONN. 











REINSURANCE 


REINSURANCE COMPANY SALAMANDRA 
of COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 


MEINEL & WEMPLE, Inc. 


Manager 


469 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 














In our Home Office Agency in Rhode Island every 
man is on salary and works directly for the Com- 
pany. The definite income which this plan makes 
possible is appreciated by our agents. The agent 
is an integral part of the Home Office organiza- 
tion and has an opportunity to increase his income 
by commissions on excess business. If interested, 
write to— 


Puritan Life Insurance Company 
Rhode Island 


Providence 
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Eureka Maryland Assurance Corp: 


BALTIMORE, ‘MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS 
of POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDI- 
NARY. 


cont N. Warfield, Jr., Pres. J. Barry Mahool, Vice-Pres. 
. W. Mears, Sec’y A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 
































A Standing Invitation: 


If the “North British & Mercantile” organiza- 
tion can at any time do anything for anyone in- 
surance-wise, whether a patron of ours or not 
and whether in this country or any other country, 
it will give us much pleasure to be of such service. 


WORLD-WIDE. jziscriizs ct 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 
U. S. Branch: 150 William Street, New York 
C. F. Shallcross, Manager 








THE GUARANTY LIFE INS. CO. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 




















New Policy Contracts 
Excellent Territory Open 
Representatives Wanted 


L. J. DOUGHERTY, Sec’y and Mer. 







































Vice-Pres., Great Republic Life Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 

















BIG OPPORTUNITIES WITH 


Great Republic Life Insurance Company 


OF LOS ANGELES 


This Company has attractive General Agency openings 
in Texas, Missouri, Kansas, New Mexico, Arizona and 
California. Very attractive first year and renewal commis- 
sions and exceptional line of policies. If you have a satis- 
factory record of successful experience and are interested 
in building a profitable future with a progressive Western 
company, communicate immediately with W. H. Savage. 
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FIRE 282. MARINE INSURANCE 








Insurance Companies Paid 
Great Funds in 1930 





B. D. Flynn Finds Payment of 
Insurance Benefits Will Exceed 
1929 by $300,000,000 


The year 1930 will go down as one 
in which the largest grand total of 
payments has been made to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries as_ benefits 
under all kinds of insurance in the 
United States, says B. D. Flynn, vice- 
president and actuary of the Travel- 
ers Insurance Company. The amount, 
as nearly as can be determined before 
company reports have been made 
available for the year, will exceed the 
1929 total of payments by around 
$300,000,000, it is said. 

The payment of benefits in 1930 is 
placed at approximately $2,800,000,000, 
an average of more than $9,000,000 for 
every business day of the year. More 
than $2,000,000,000 of the grand total, 
it is explained, will include benefits to 
policyholders and beneficiaries under 
policy forms which protect people, such 
as life, accident, liability, and compen- 
sation insurance, while the remainder 
will consist of payments under policy 
forms protecting property. 

Death, matured endowments, annui- 
ties and surrenders will account for the 
distribution of more than $1,500,000,- 
000 under life insurance. As a result 
of the occurrence of accidents causing 
personal injury, approximately $600,- 
000,000 will be distributed. This latter 
figure includes payments under per- 
sonal accident, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, automobile liability and other 
forms of public liability insurance con- 
tracts, and amounts paid for death 
benefits under life policies. 

Fire, windstorm, collision, burglary, 
embezzlement, explosion and other haz- 
ards to which property is exposed will 
account for the payment during the 
year of nearly $700,000,000. More 
than one-half of this amount, it is 
said, will have been paid out because 
of fire involving general property and 
motor vehicles. The automobile, either 
because of fire or the collission with 
persons and property, will be responsi- 
ble for the payment of more than 
$270,000,000, of which amount more 
than $175,000,000 will be the result of 
the injuring of persons. 
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THE SPECTATOR’S PACIFIC 
COAST DEPARTMENT 


HE SPECTATOR is pleased 

to announce the opening of its 
new Pacific Coast Department at 
Los Angeles under the manage- 
ment of Meade C. Loving. 

The advisability of establishing 
closer contact with the Pacific 
Coast insurance interests has for 
some time been apparent and by 
the establishment of this Depart- 
ment THE SPECTATOR will be 
able to offer the same service in 
this territory that it gives to the 
rest of the country by means of 
its central offices in New York, its 
Western Department with head- 
quarters at Chicago, its New 
England Department, operating 
from Boston, and its Southern 
Department located at New Or- 
leans. 

Mr. Loving for some time has 
been connected with the Western 
Department, of which Fred B. 
Humphrey, resident  vice-presi- 
dent of THE SPECTATOR, is in 
charge. His experience makes 
him particularly well fitted for 
the new position. He was born in 
Richmond, Virginia, 45 years ago, 
and was for many years in the 
investment and securities busi- 
ness in that city. Some years ago 
he went to England where he 
acted as a _ tobacco insurance 
broker. He has had wide expe- 
rience both in the United States 
and in Great Britain in consulting 
with executives and making con- 
tacts with-business men. During 
his connection with the Western 
Department of THE SPECTA- 
TOR he has traveled extensively 
through the territory over which 
he now has supervision, and he is 
well known to the insurance fra- 
ternity. 

The Pacific Coast Department 
of THE SPECTATOR will be lo- 
cated at 725 Foreman Building, 
Seventh Avenue and Hill Street, 
Los Angeles. 











The total payment of benefits in 
1930 under all forms of insurance is 
regarded with significance. The in- 
crease of around 10 per cent in the en- 
tire disbursement over 1929 has taken 
place during a period when income, 
whether in the form of wages or earn- 
ings, has as a whole been less than 
during the preceding year. The num- 
ber of people who have received the 
payments during 1930 have benefited 
to an extent that bears favorable com- 
parison with any previous. twelve 
months. 


Mutuals Form Adjustment 
Bureau in Chicago 


Meet Ultimatum of Stock Car- 
riers to Independent Adjusters 
by Organizing New Service 


Following an ultimatum delivered by 
stock insurance companies to indepen- 
dent adjusters to the effect that their 
stock business would be withdrawn if 
they continued to serve mutuals, forma- 
tion of a new adjustment service, de- 
signed to facilitate rapid and equit- 
able adjustment of mutual insurance 
claims, has been announced by James 
S. Kempner, president of the Federa- 
tion of Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies. 

The service will be known as the Na- 
tional Adjustment Bureau and will be 
available to both stock and mutual in- 
surance companies. It will be directed 
from Chicago, where an office has al- 
ready been established, and comple- 
mentary bureaus are in the process of 
organization throughout the Middle 
West. It is planned to extend the or- 
ganization to include the entire United 
States and to the casualty and automo- 
tive field also. 

Independent adjustment bureaus will 
be allowed to affiliate themselves with 
the new organization without relin- 
quishing their stock insurance business, 
Mr. Kempner has announced. 


NATIONAL FIDELITY FIRE 
REDUCES PAR 

BALTIMORE, Dec. 27.—The proposal 
to reduce the capital shares of The 
National Fidelity Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of America from $10 to $2 a 
share was ratified at the annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders on Dec. 24. 
This gives each stockholder five shares 
of the new stock for each one of the 
present issue, the capital stock re- 
maining the same. 


LIPARI & GUARDINO ORGANIZE 


Peter W. Lipari, insurance broker 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., announces that 
Richard Guardino has become his asso- 
ciate and that under the name Lipari 
& Guardino the firm will operate at 
26 Court Street, Brooklyn. 
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NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
MINNEAPOLIS RICHMON | 
LOS ANGELES INDIANAPOLI> 


Marsh & McLennan 


INSURANCE 
Fire Liability Marine 


164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 





London Seattle Montrea! 
Winnipeg Detroit Duluth 
Pittsburgh Cleveland Buffalo 
Phoenix Columbus Portland 











EUREKA-SECURITY 
FIRE and MARINE 
Insurance Company 


22 Garfield Place, Cincinnati, O. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 


AN OLD COMPANY WITH 
AN EXCELLENT RECORD 


oe 


STATE AGENTS 


New Jersey New York Pennsylvania 
John A. Lance George H. Reuter George A. Reynolds 
9 Clinton St. P. O. Box 299 901 Columbia Bldg. 
Newark, N. J. Syracuse, N. Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. 























Tyan: ComPannr 


60 PARK PLACE 
Assets - - - - - $2,746,716.66 
Capital - - - - - $500,000.00 


Surplus to Policy 
holders - - - - $1,964,260.76 


GENERAL AGENTS 











Pacific Coast Canada 
CARL N. CORWIN CO. P. J. PERRIN 
San Francisco, Cal. 465 St. John St. 
Virginia, No. and So. ees 
Carolina Texas 
HAWKS & SCHENCK, INC. T. A. MANNING & SONS 
Greensboro, N. C. Dallas 
Colorado Louisiana 
MOUNTAIN STATES AGENCY Co. HARRY S. KAUFMAN 
Denver New Orleans 





This Company Now Licensed in 27 States and Canada 





For Agency Connections Address Above, or 
Arthur H. F. Schumm 
Vice-Pres. and General Manager 





























ALL RISKS FUR INSURANCE 


Rate $2.00 per $100—Minimum Premium $8.00 
Also 


GENERAL COVERAGE POLICY 


Rate $2.00 per $100—Minimum Premium $2.00 


applying to articles or garments of Fur, Cloth or Leather 
against all risks of Fire, Lightning, Burglary, Holdup, Theft and 
Transit risks, in the home or elsewhere in United States and 


Canada. 
A. F. SHAW & CO., INC. 
a ates ie 


General Agents—All Risks Department 
Saint Paut Fire & Marine insurance Co. 
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Fire Insurance Law Chart 
for 1930-31 Issued 





Shows in Graphic, Tabular Form 
Summary of State Laws, Taxes, 
Fees and Requirements 


The 1930-1931 edition of The Fire 
Insurance Law Chart, which is the 
thirty-second annual issue of that very 
serviceable publication, was, following 
the adjournment of the various State 
legislatures, published by The Specta- 
tor Company. 

In very convenient tabular form it 
presents a summary of the various 
State laws relating to filing statements, 
taxes, fees, agents’ licenses and other 
special requirements. 

This excellent Chart affords infor- 
mation at a glance concerning the 
statutory requirements upon the sub- 
jects which are listed below, and which 
are the column headings of the Chart: 
Standard Policy Law, Valued Policy 
Law, Resident Agents’ Law, Commis- 
sion Required to be Paid to Resident 
Agents, Anti-Coinsurance Law, Anti- 
Compact Law, Prohibiting Reinsurance 
in Unauthorized Companies, Annual 
Statement Required, Tax Statement 
Required, Date of Expiration of Local 
Agents’ Licenses, Fees, etc., for Is- 
suing Local Agents’ Licenses, Charges 
for Filing Annual Statement, Taxes 
Payable by Company. 

Additional information is given in 
the Chart in relation to States requir- 
ing deposits, with amounts, and States 
requiring home office statements from 
foreign companies. There are also 
footnotes indicating States in which 
reinsurance policies must be counter- 
signed by resident agents, and those in 
which they need not be so signed, and 
the States which require all reinsur- 
ance to be reported. The Chart also 
shows whether the taxes are based on 
gross or net premiums. 

The Fire Insurance Law Chart also 
serves a valuable purpose to fire insur- 
ance eompanies which use it as a 
checking list to verify their compli- 
ance with each of the legal require- 
ments listed in the Chart, in each of 
the States in which a company is li- 
censed, thus possibly avoiding the in- 
curring of legal penalties. 

The Chart is printed on excellent 
bond paper, and is brass tipped at top 
and bottom, so that it may be hung in 
a convenient place for ready reference. 
Its price is $3 per copy, with liberal 
diseounts on quantity orders. 


The National Board of Fire Underwriters 
has issued a leaflet covering “Recommended 
Safeguards for the Coloring of Fruits and 
Vegetables.” This relates particularly to 
the fire hazards in two of the common 
methods of coloring fruits and vegetables 
in which the use of kerosene burners and 
ethylene are the coloring agents. 
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J. B. LEVISON’S CHRISTMAS 
SENTIMENTS 

If nothing else, “1930 has 
taught us fortitude and sympa- 
thy and shown us that the world 
is not such a bad place after all,” 
says J. B. Levison, president of 
Fireman’s Fund group of com- 
panies, in his Christmas greet- 
ings, published in the December 
issue of the Fireman’s Fund Rec- 
ord. 

He briefly reviews the trials 
of the past year, and points out 
that it is but the natural course 
of events for the pendulum to 
swing from over-prosperity to a 
more normal state of affairs. In 
the following statement he pre- 
dicts better times in 1931: “I am 
quite convinced in that by the 
time another Christmas comes we 
shall all wonder at the misgiv- 
ings that beset us during 1930.” 











7Etna’s North Carolina Dept. 


A department at Charlotte, N. C., to 
be known as the North Carolina De- 
partment, has been established by the 
Etna (Fire) Insurance Company and 
its subsidiary, the World Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company. This was 
announced today by President Ralph 
B. Ives, who said that the new head- 
quarters would be in operation by 
Jan, 1. 

When control of the Piedmont Fire 
Insurance Company was obtained by 
the Attna Fire group in May of this 
year, the company felt, Mr. Ives said, 
that it would be very advantageous to 
its agents if they were enabled to re- 
port their business to a single head- 
quarters in Charlotte. To accomplish 
this, secretary P. W. D. Jones of Hart- 
ford was transferred to Charlotte as 
vice-president of the Piedmont. A 
corps of capable assistants was re- 
cruited from the home office at Hart- 
ford and from Charlotte to assist Mr. 
Jones. 

Following the long established prac- 
tice of the A®tna, the North Carolina 
department will accept business only 
through its duly constituted agents, 
and no business will be written direct 
or over the counter. 


COSMOPOLITAN FIRE VICE- 
PRESIDENT 


Clay M. Herring, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed vice-president of the Cosmo- 
politan Fire of New York in charge of 
the automobile department. Mr. Her- 
ring brings to the company a wealth 
of experience in his line, having been 
formerly automobile manager of Cor- 
roon & Reynolds, Inc. 
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John C. Kidd Will Succeed 
Clarence C. Wysong 





Expert Veteran Brazil Broker 
Will Be Named Insurance 
Commissioner of Indiana 


John C. Kidd, insurance broker of 
Brazil, Ind., will be appointed State 
Insurance Commissioner of Indiana, it 
has been learned. John D. Cramer, 
deputy clerk of the Supreme and Ap- 
pellate courts, will become chief deputy 
commissioner. Cramer, due to a 
change in court administration during 
the last election, was scheduled to be 
ousted. 

Kidd will succeed Clarence C. Wy- 
song, of Indianapolis, who resigned. 
Cramer will take the post held by Zell 
C. Swain. Governor Harry G. Leslie 
is expected formally to appoint Mr. 
Kidd about Jan. 1. 


Mr. Wysong’s resignation is effective 


Jan. 1. He was appointed by former 
Governor Ed Jackson. His term ex- 
pired Oct. 1. Mr. Wysong is president 


of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners. 

Mr. Kidd has been in the insurance 
business in Brazil thirty years and has 
been prominent in work of insurance 
circles. He also has taken an active 
part in civic activities in Brazil, hav- 
ing been president of the Brazil Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and is now serving 
as a director. One of his sons is Re- 
publican chairman of the Fifth Con- 
gressional District, in which Brazil is 
located. 

Mr. Cramer has been deputy clerk 
of the Supreme and Appellate courts 
four years. For two years preceding 
this he was in the Federal internal 
revenue service and for a time was 
zone chief at Lafayette, Ind. From 
1921 to 1925 he was chief deputy in 
the Indiana fire marshal’s office. Dur- 
ing the 1926 campaign he had charge 
of the legislative bureau for the Re- 
publican party. 


GLOBE & RUTGERS ACCEPTS 
REINSURANCE 


The Globe & Rutgers Fire of New 
York has reinsured the outstanding 
business of the Ohio Farmers in Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho and 
British Columbia. The latter company 
is retiring from this territory. 


ALLEMANNIA AND CITY MERGER 

Stockholders of the Allemannia Fire 
of Pittsburgh and the City of Sunbury 
have voted to merge under the title of 
the former company. Both companies 
were members of the Crum and Forster 
Group. 
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Use LEAFLETS 
and INCREASE YOUR 
BUSINESS 


Following is a list of leaflets written by Wm. 
T. Nash, originator of Monthly Income In- 
surance, which are being continuously used 
by companies with remarkable results. 


Much valuable advice and instructive matter for agents, 
including the veteran and the beginner, can be found in 
the publications issued by The Spectator Company of 
which William T. Nash is the author. 


LEAFLETS FOR CREATING PROSPECTS 


BIG BUSINESS AND LIFE INSURANOB.......... 
BUCK ADAMS’ WILL 


tCOST OF DYING, 

*COST OF WORRY 

DOES A YOUNG MAN NEED Pk INSURANOB?..... oeees 
FAMILIAR DANGERS LOSE THEIR TERROR 

FPARMDBR'S INVESTMENT, 

GET ACQUAINTED WITH bb +S Lire INSURANCE. - 
GETTING THB MOST OUT OF 

GIVING 1. Bos 4 CHANGE. 

*HARD TIM 


ANCE 
ONE DOCTOR'S EXPER. WITH ENDOWMENT INSURANCE. -10 
ONE FARMER'S EXPERIENCE WITH LIFE INSURANCE. ...10 
ONE SALARIED MAN'S EXPER. WITH LIFE INSURANCE 


ONE YOUNG MAN'S et! gh WITH LIFE INSURANCE 10 
PARTNERS AND LIFB INSURANCB........ceseeeeeceeseeeslO 
REAL ye FOR LIFE INSURANCE..................010 
SENSB OF SELF-P. ‘hk. wheeerery Weioceseeccosonoccscoses 
SOME DON'TS OF L . 
WHAT LIFD INSURANCE ae IN DAILY LIFB.. 
WIFE'S INSURANCE, 


LEAFLETS FOR prcmenniondanate OF THE AGENT 





STORY OF ED REDLICH, 


LEAFLETS FOR MONTHLY INCOME PROSPECTS 


INSURING YOUR INSURANCE 
JOHN fia. INSURANCE... 


MOUTHS 
SATISFACTION bs EKNOWING, 
Are WHAT YOU LEAVD . 

HEN SUCCESS IS A FAILURDB........-+.+-- 


CONSERVATION LEAFLETS TO REDUCE LAP- 
SATION 


AT THD END OF THE ROAD 
*BEST Seana at YOU et 
WAY THE 


WHAT HARRY DIDN'T 
WHY WE DON'T LIVE FOREVER: 
CONSERVATION LEAFLETS TO REDUCE LOANS 
BORROWING FROM MAR 
BORROWING ON YOUR LIFE INSURANCE 
HAVE YOU A LOAN ON YOUR LIFE INSURANCE?. . 
SHOOTING YOUR POLICY TO PIECES 


LEAFLETS ON_ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


esccescsccecs pgccovovececcocscoedy 


DEFYING FATE 

pain tea tig Is ALWAYS HAPPENING.. 

TEMPTIN FATS 

WHAT BARRY DIDN'T 

*These are new leaflets published in 1930. 

tAn income tax leaflet revised to include the 1928 law. 

Sample copies of all the Nash leaflets, varying in price from ten 
to twenty-five cents each, amount to $6. Send us $4, and we 
will mail you sample copies of all 55 of the Nash leaflets conve- 
niently packed in a carrying case for easy reference. Ask for 
circulars siving prices in quantities. We will also mail you on 
application a 32 page descriptive pamphlet entitled The Business 
Builder's Service. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


243 WEST 39th STREET, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW ORLEANS 
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INSURANCE 
OFFICE ORGANIZATION 
AND ROUTINE 


By J. B. Welson, LL. M., and F. H. Sherriff, F. I. A. 


A valuable guide to the proper organization and conduct 
of an insurance company. Sets forth the best methods to 
be followed in the formation and management of an insur- 
ance company’s staff. Practical features of operation, 
such as correspondence, branch control, agency audits, 
office systems and machines, are comprehensively dis- 


cussed. 
Price, $2.25 





Physiology and Anatomy. By Dr. Harold Gardiner. A 
concise and clearly written treatise, with numerous illus- 
trations. It also contains chapters on the common diseases 
and accidents (including industrial diseases), and a list of 
everyday medical terms. The book is designed particularly 
for insurance men and lawyers. 414 pages; cloth binding. 


Price, post paid, $3.00 





Principles of Insurance. By J. E. Eke. A book which 
will aid in a clear understanding of the principles and 
practices of accident, fire, marine and life insurance. 


Price, post paid, $1.50 





Accountancy. By Francis W. Pixley. An entirely new 
work dealing with Accountancy from a theoretical and 
practical point of view. The latest exposition of the 
science. 318 pages. 


Price, post paid, $2.25 





Dictionary of Fire Insurance. A Com "Pire Incur Encyclo- 
peas of the Law and Principles of re Insurance, and 

itish and Foreign Practice. Edited by Bernard C. 

Remington, F. I. Contains contributions by prom- 
inent officials of fire insurance companies and other ex- 
perts. Subjects are arranged alphabetically and well 
cross-indexed. Important subjects are given ample space 
and full explanation, and a great amount of serviceable 
knowledge is presented in condensed form. 


480 pages, half leather binding, price $8.50 





Dictionary of Accident Insurance. A new, Encyclopedic 
Work Dealing with the Principles, Law and Practice of 
Every Branch of Accident Insurance. Edited by J. B. 
Welson, LL. M., Cc. Cc. . Contains many 
contributions by well-known authorities on British ‘Accel 
dent Insurance Law and Practice, with numerous forms 
and documents. In each particular section, subjects are 
arranged alphabetically. Covers all classes of insurance 
except life, fire and marine. 


814 pages, half-leather binding, price, $17.50 





Insurance. A rastionl Exposition for the Student and 
Business Man. E. Young, B. A., F. R.A. S&S. Third 
Edition, Revised nd ‘Enlarged. A lucid, ccm exposition 
of the principles and practice of life, fire, marine and 
other branches of insurance. Adopted as a text book by 
Yale University. 


424 pages, third edition, price, $3.00 





Principles of Marine Law. By Lawrence Duckworth. A 
~ ee of Marine Law is of the utmost importance to 
all those who are in any way connected with marine in- 
surance or the shipping trade, and the volume covers all 
the essential features. 


Price, post paid, $2.25 





Office Forustantion ee w-. ay 
Dicksee, M. Com A., and H. Blain. T 
gives in detail, with fie aid of aaeanl selected illustra- 
tions and c opies of actual business forms, a complete 
description of management and organization under the 
most improved and up-to-date methods. 315 pages, cloth. 


Price, post paid, $2.25 





SOLE SELLING AGENTS 
of the above works for the Insurance world 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE 243 W. 39TH Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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New Rating Bill Will Come 
Up in Michigan 





Calls for Uniform Auto Sched- 
ules but Allows “at Cost” Car- 
riers to Pay Dividends 


LANSING, MIcH., Dec. 29.—Support 
is being mustered among representa- 
tives of Michigan auto mutuals and 
reciprocals for a rating bill which 
would establish uniform rating sched- 
ules for auto business in this State 
but which would not prevent the home 
specialty companies, of the so-called 
“at cost” form of organization, from 
returning dividends to policyholders. 


A draft of the measure, to be intro- 
duced early in the 1931 session of the 
legislature, is said to be already com- 
plete and the agents of the home car- 
riers are being notified by their com- 
panies, according to information filter- 
ing into offices of stock companies and 
agents. 

Whether strong opposition will be 
presented to the measure is considered 
problematical. Although department 
officials will not commit themselves on 
the subject, stock company agents say 
that the department is cognizant of 
the home carriers’ move and may give 
it approval. Commissioner Charles D. 
Livingston tried without success to put 
an end to the auto rate war last spring 
when the big Eastern fire companies 
authorized 50 per cent reductions in 
full coverage collision and 25 per cent 
off on fire and theft. It was then pre- 
dicted that a rating law would be the 
only solution of the problem. 


AGENTS USE CREDIT EXCHANGE 


LANSING, MIcH., Dec. 29.—Members 
of the Lansing Association of Insur 
ance Agents are finding useful the in- 
formation provided through their re- 
cent affiliation with the Lansing Cred- 
it Exchange. About 50 cases of policy 
cancellation for failure to pay premium 
have already been reported on to the 
membership, undoubtedly averting con- 
siderable loss to agents who might 
have accepted business from these 
sources only to find them uncollectable. 
A collection letter service is also get- 
ting results in many cases, it has been 
found. The adoption of the plan by 
the local board has brought nation- 
wide inquiries from agents as the col- 
lection and credit situation throughout 
the country is apparently bad as the 
result of the general business depres- 
sion. Many helpful suggestions from 
inquiries have also been provided, some 
of which may be adapted to the local 
conditions. 
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Appellate Court Interprets 
Occupancy Rider 





Says Purpose of Rider Is to En- 
large Ten-day Period in 
Standard Policy 


The Appellate Division of the Su- 
preme Court of New York, First De- 
partment, recently decided a contro- 
versy involving the interpretation of a 
rider which was attached to a standard 
form of fire insurance policy, such 
rider reading: “privileged to remain 
unoccupied a portion of each year.” 
As the standard policy contains a 
clause providing that the premises may 
be unoccupied for a period of ten days, 
the Court held that the effect of the 
rider quoted was to enlarge the period 
of permitted unoccupancy; for, as 
Justice Martin said: “It is impossible 
to read the rider in question without 
coming to the conclusion that it was 
intended thereby to grant some privi- 
lege, for it says: ‘Privileged to remain 
unoccupied a portion of each year.’ 
If this rider is to be read in the or- 
dinary manner, it means that the build- 
ing might remain unoccupied for a 
portion of each year, and, in case of 
fire, the insurer would be liable. If 
this rider were not to be read as con- 
tended by the plaintiff, it would serve 
no purpose whatever. The defendants 
contend that it means privileged to re- 
main unoccupied for ten days of each 
year. Without any rider the policy 
gave the right to permit the premises 
to remain unoccupied for a period of 
ten days. It was therefore unnecessary 
to annex a rider to accomplish the 
same result. The purpose and intent 
of a rider, in many instances, is to 
grant additional rights or privileges to 
the insured, which rights or privileges 
are either not granted by the original 
policy or are limited and insufficient. 
In order to make such rights and privi- 
leges conform to the wishes of the 
insured, that purpose is accomplished 
by annexing to the policy a rider such 
as is annexed to the policies of insur- 
ance in question. We have reached 
the conclusion that a proper construc- 
tion of these policies requires us to 
hold the defendants liable for the 
amount agreed upon by the parties as 
the_share these policies must bear 
toward reimbursing the plaintiff for 
the loss sustained by the fire.” 





N. Y. DEPARTMENT MOVES 
New York City headquarters of the 
New York State Insurance Department 
are to be shifted once more—this time 
to 80 Centre Street, the address of the 
new State of New York Building. 
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Missouri Department Re- 
news Refund Litigation 





Superintendent and _ Attorney 
General Want Courts to Take 
Jurisdiction Over Payments 


Assistant Attorney General Glenn 
C. Weatherby, who recently was as- 
signed to assist in the Missouri In- 
surance Department’s legal fight 
against higher fire, hail, tornado and 
lightning insurance rates in the State, 
has announced that the insurance de- 
partment will renew its efforts to have 
the Missouri courts assume jurisdiction 
over the payment of refunds of excess 
premiums collected between Nov. 15, 
1922, and Aug. 9, 1929. 

State Superintendent of Insurance 
Joseph B. Thompson and Attorney 
General Shartel sought to have the 
Missouri Supreme Court assume charge 
of the payment of refunds, but recently 
that tribunal held that it no longer 
had jurisdiction over the Hyde rate 
case. However, the State officials plan 
to ask a rehearing on that application. 
If that is denied another legal method 
will be sought to compel the companies 
to make full payment. The officials 
say that the companies should not be 
permitted to retain any of the money 
they have illegally collected and that 
any surplus in the refund account 
should go to the State and not to the 
companies. 


THE INSURANCE REVIEW 


Starting with its issue of Dec. 25, 
the name of the Western Insurance Re- 
view has been changed by dropping the 
word “Western,” and will be known 
hereafter as The Insurance Review. 
The first issue under the new name 
appeared in a new size, following the 
suggestion in regard to standard sizes 
of the Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence. 


TEXAS AGENTS SPONSOR LAWS 

AUSTIN, TEX., Dec. 27.—The Texas 
Association of Insurance Agents will 
hold its next annual meeting at Hous- 
ton early in the spring, according to 
an announcement from President E. M. 
Polk of Corsicana, following a meet- 
ing of the board of directors. 

A bill to be sponsored by the asso- 
ciation at the next session of the Texas 
legislature to convene in Austin, Jan. 
13, will deal with licensing of agents. 
The bill will provide that the State In- 
surance Department shall issue one li- 
cense to an agent irrespective of the 
number of companies he represents, 
this license to remain in force indefi- 
nitely unless revoked for violation of 
some law or rule of the department. 


Fire Insurance 

















Equitable Life Insurance Company 
Home Office: Washington, D. C. 


Allen C. Clark, Secretary 
Gilbert A. Clark, Actuary 


ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITIES 


For men with clean past records, in 


DELAWARE, MARYLAND, OHIO, W. VIRGINIA and 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL Policies 
For further information, write 


L. H. Hannah, Manager of Agencies 


Henry P. Blair, President 
Joseph Sanders, Vice-President 


Up-to-Date 
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‘A Life Insurance Company” 


having a Special Proposition to submit to a 
selected limited number of people in the States 
of Maryland and Virginia desires to secure the 
services of two high-class Life Insurance Sales- 
men. 


Address: Confidential care THE SPECTATOR 


CHARLES E. CLARKE, President J. R. ANTHONY, Secretary 
Capital Stock $250,000.00 


PENINSULAR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office 


Peninsular Life Building, Jacksonville, Florida 
Ordinary and Industrial Life, Health and Accident 


OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for Gemeral Agencies. 
Liberal Contracts. 
1! HE CAPTTOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Denver, Colorado 
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The Home Life Insurance Company 
of America 
Protects the Entire Family 


Home Life Agents are equipped to serve every need for 
protection. Modern policies are issued on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans from birth to Age 65 next birthday. 
The Home Life sales-kit means a whole family of potential 
policyholders back of every door-bell. 








There Is a Home Life Policy for Every and Purpese 


Over One Hundred Millions in Force 
Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 


Purse 





(Interested in Replies from Pennsylvania and Delaware) 


















ATLANTIC LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Richmond, Virginia 


Honestly, It’s the Best Policy 























Maryland 


General Agency positions open at 







CUMBERLAND ROCKVILLE 
FREDERICK WESTMINSTER 
HAGERSTOWN 


Excellent Territory—Special Direct Contract 
Whole -hearted Home Office Cooperation. 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 


Charleston, West Virginia 


























ILlinofs—Indiana—lowa—Kansas—Kentucky—Michigan—Min 


; “INDEPENDENCE FOR DEPENDENTS” 


Request details for our remunerative contracts for 
AGENCY MANAGERS 
for Colorado, West Virginia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio 
You will benefit by our special attention now to these States 


Security Life Insurance Company of America 
134 North La Salle Street, Chicago 
0. W. JOHNSON, President S. W. GOSS, Vice-President 


“GO "FFD “ON — GeN—HnNoss- 


- Oregon—Pennsylvania—Tennessee—Virginia—Washington—W. Va. - 


THREE GREAT HAZARDS 


A New Leaflet That Gets Down to Rock Bottom 
Reasoning About Life Insurance 
“Three Great Hazards” a new leaflet written by Ernest Grey is just what 
& number of life insurance agents 3 been looking for because it is « 
piece of sales literature that speaks to wr in their own language. TE 
is calculated to create a thoughtful state mind in the prespect before 
agent makes his call. 
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PRICES 
GD Contes. .ccccss 500 Copies........ $18. 
100 Copies........ 1000 o— Sew aen $30. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


























General ccident 


Pg FIRE AND LIFE 


, ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United Statos Manager 
GENERAL BUILDING - 47" & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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The Best Property You Own”’ 
A new leaflet by Wm. T. Nash 


A great piece of conservation literature has been written in this 
aew leafiet. The message is vivid, convincing and impelling. 
Every policyholder who reads this short message will think 
twice before even borrowing on his insurance and few will risk 


Prices 


$2.10 1,000 copies 
8.50 5,000 copies 
13.50 10,000 copies 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 


243 West 39th St., New York 


the hazards of lapsation. 


50 copies 


500 copies 
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A New Slant on Competition 


By Ravpw G. HINKLEY 
New England Manager, American Ins. Co. 


Extracted from a talk on December 29 before the local agents 
of Lewiston and Auburn, Me. 


F you read the insurance journals 

or attend conventions, you probably 
know all there is to know about the 
subject of “Cooperation” — between 
agents, between companies and between 
both. Prominent agents and company 
officials have rung all the changes on 
the lion and the lamb either lying down 
together or going hunting together 
(put on your own labels). As you may 
be fed up on that, what of “Competi- 
tion”—popularly pictured as the lion 
and the lamb lying down together at 
the finish with the lamb inside? 

In that conception of competition in 
the local agency business, while Agent 
Tom goes gunning for one of Agent 
Dick’s risks, some Special Agent goes 
round with Agent Harry, suggests 
some improvements and swipes one of 
Tom’s best customers. 

The right kind of competition be- 
tween agents, in my opinion, does not 
bring any such ending. On the con- 
trary, it means more business for all 
of you. 

Abraham Lincoln, in an address to 
the Workingmen’s Ass’n in 1864, said: 

“Let not him who is homeless pull 
down the house of another, but let him 
work diligently and build one for him- 
self, thus, by example, assuring that 
his own shall be safe from violence 
when built.” 

Apply Lincoln’s words to my previ- 
ous illustrations, and instead of every- 
one milling around trying to gather in 
the other agent’s business, and losing 
his ewn to someone else, Agent Tom 
would have suggested those improve- 
ments to his own customer, and then 
sold him other coverages at the re- 
sulting lower rate which would have 
more than taken up the return pre- 
mium. 

Of eourse, it is impossible for any 
agent to keep from butting in occasion- 
ally on some other agent’s business— 
no agent has a perpetual mortgage on 
his assureds—but he can get a mighty 
good lien on those whom he covers 
properly and looks after. Furthermore, 
the agent in this day and age who does 
not know enough about his business to 
do so, has no right to be loosed upon 
the public with a bunch of blank 
policies. 


When an agent covers a hitherto un- 
insured value he has an expiration as 
free from violence as any such can 
be, like the home about which Lincoln 
was talking. 

The kind of competition I suggest is 
fair, but hard. It is of benefit to the 
public. It means first going over your 
present business and seeing that all 
of it is written correctly and at the 
lowest cost legitimately possible. 

Then dig up your present customers’ 
uninsured values and do your best to 
insure them. Do not be afraid to put 
time in on this, only to find that one 
of your brother agents finally lands it. 
You’ll get one on which he broke the 
sales resistance. 

The more agents talking net earn- 
ings, rental value and windstorm, the 
more readily they sell for every insur- 
ance agent. 

Incidentally, the new supplemental 
contract for dwellings, giving almost 
complete coverage, is one where this 
kind of competition benefits everyone 
to a great degree. On any dwellings 
placed in more than one office, every 
agent is working for all concerned. 

Where does the new agent come in 
on this? He just doesn’t, if this kind 
of competition goes into effect, unless 
he knows the business as he should. 
If some one of you is not “up to snuff,” 
a better informed agent may take your 
place! 

What I say now may seem as if I 
am recommending hari-kari. If the 
same new agent comes to you, says 
he doesn’t know rent insurance very 
well, for instance, and ask you for in- 
formation, tell him all about it! If 
he’s going to sell it to the public, ex- 
cellent—but have him sell it correctly 
while he’s at it. Nothing worse for 
you and the whole insurance business 
than a single policy outstanding incor- 
rectly written—a potential lawsuit. 

In this brand of competition, pub- 
licity should not be obtained the same 
as David got his—by using a sling 
shot. 

Now don’t tell me I fooled you with 
the title of “Competition” when it 
meant the same thing as “Cooperation.” 
They are not the same, but they do 
make faces at each other! 








HARRY A. GRANT RESIGNS 


Harry A. Grant has announced his 
resignation, effective as of Jan. 1, 1931, 
as vice-president of the Germanic Fire 
of New York. 
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—The Inter-Mountain Lloyds of Utah, 
which is managed by the Association 
Underwriters Corporation, its attorney-in- 
fact, has received its license to operate in 
Montana. The Montana Supreme Court 
had held that the Inter-Mountain Lloyds 
was entitled to a Montana license, and the 
Court subsequently denied a petition for a 
rehearing of the case. 


CALIFORNIA LOCAL BOARDS 

At meetings held recently several 
California associations elected officers 
for the ensuing year. 

The newly organized Fullerton 
(California) Association of Insurance 
Agents, which was formed with the 
aid of President Percy H. Goodwin of 
San Diego (California), of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Agents, chose G. Herbert Sattler as 
president. Leonard B. West was 
elected secretary. 

The roster of the Long Beach Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents consists 
of the following: Carle L. Williams, 
re-elected president; Berry Merritt, 
secretary; Charles D. Lane, first vice- 
president, and Jay K. Bangs, second 
vice-president. 

Heading the official family of the 
Burbank Association of Insurance 
Agents is C. L. Skeen, secretary of the 
organization last year. Other officers 
are Miss Octavia, vice-president, and 
H. O. Kanthack, secretary. 


“AMERICA FORE’S” CHRISTMAS 
PARTY 


Christmas was charmingly observed 
by the officers of the “America Fore” 
group at a luncheon served on the top 
floor of the company’s home office at 
80 Maiden Lane, New York, on Dec. 
24. Ernest Sturm, chairman of the 
boards, was the host, and presented 
each of his guests with a pair of cuff 
links which he had purchased in Copen- 
hagen during his European travels last 
summer. At each place was a greeting 
card illustrated by a view photo- 
graphed by Mr. Sturm at King’s Bay, 
Spitzenbergen. 

At the luncheon Mr. Sturm talked 
entertainingly about Thomas Paine, 
who lived at 36 Cedar Street one hun- 
dred arid sixty years ago. From 
Paine’s career Mr. Sturm drew the ob- 
servation that foresightedness, a set 
program, and the courage to carry out 
that program, could not but lead to 
success. 

President Paul L. Haid, on behalf 
of the officials, presented Mr. Sturm 
with a handsome cigar humidor. 


PATRIOTIC INCREASES CAPITAL 


The Patrotic of America, with home 
office in New York City, has increased 
its capital from $200,000 to $1,000,000. 
This announcement was made by its 
president, Oswald Tregaskis. This 
company was organized in 1922 to take 
over the United States business of the 
Patrotic of Dublin. It is a member of 
the Sun Group, which includes the Sun 
Fire, the Sun Underwriters Insurance 
Co., the Patrotic and the Sun Indem- 
nity. 


Fire Insurance 
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Insurance in Force 


$373,829,672.00 








Admitted Assets 


$66,078,899.84 





Payments to Policyholders in 1929 


$5,843,679.30 





Since tion 


JOHN G. WALKER 
Chairman of the Board 








Total Payments to Policyholders 


$57,731,337.00 
—The— 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
Richmond, Virginia 


Incorporated 1871 


BRADFORD H. WALKER 
President 























“We want 2,000 copies.. 


w.1T WILL BE OUR OFFICIAL TEXTBOOK!” 





WALTER CLUFF’S 


course of study in 


LIFE 
EFFICIENCY 


Now ready 
in book form 





UNDERWRITING | 








Send for this 


Book today. 


Your money 


back if you 
don’t profit 


byreading it! 


O wrote the official of 

a large life insurance 
company after reading 
Walter Cluff’s new book 
on Life Underwriting 
Efficiency, which has just 
come off the press. 


Based upon the experi- 
ences and experiments of 
many years educational 
direction of thousands of 
life agents this book is 
being acknowledged as 
the best life insurance 
sales manual ever devel- 
oped. 


§ Cenceseocesecoccceccsceccce ‘ 
| THE INSURANCE FIELD ' 
| Box 617, Louisville, Ky. ; 

‘ 


: Enclosed is one dollar 
, Cluff’s new book to me. 


' 
Address ......+++++ ecccecceecoce ' 


‘ Check here if tity price : 
RUSH COUPON———— re en | 
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Participating Policies 
“conform to the times” 


Motorists realize that they must 
have Automobile Insurance. To- 
day they want to buy it at lowest 
possible premium. That’s only one 
reason why GUARDIAN PARTICI- 
PATING POLICIES are easier to | 
sell. 


Se 


Get Set for 
the Coming Season 


Core: a 


Agencies open in following States: 


Connecticut New Jersey 

Delaware New York he 

District Columbia North Carolina fc 

Indiana Gute 

Maine Pennsylvania y 
Rhode Island is 

Maryland South Carolina ' 

Massachusetts Vermont 

New Hampshire Virginia 








net 
GUARDIANYICASUALTY 
COMPANY 


OWEN B. AUGSPURGER, President 


Home Office: Buffalo, N. Y. 


——- 























THE COURAGE, 
ENERGY AND PRO- 
GRESSIVENESS OF 
YOUTH GUIDED BY 
THE KNOWLEDGE 
AND WISDOM OF AGE. 
BEAT THAT! 


WRITE TO 


Federal Surety Company 


“THAT YOUNG COMPANY” 


Home Office Davenport, Iowa 
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‘CASUALTY-SURET Y~ 
MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE 


Te 





Adult Education Needed in 
Accident Prevention Work 


William Brosmith Reviews Pres- 
ent Situation and Suggests 
Improvements in Article 


Significant statements and figures 
on the losses of insurance companies 
because of automobile accidents are 
made in an article by William Bro- 
smith, vice-president and general coun- 
sel of The Travelers in the year-end 
business review edition of the Hartford 
Times. He states that merely cutting 
down the accidents will not solve ail 
the problems faced by insurance com- 
panies in connection with the automo- 
bile hazard but predicts that increased 
attention will be given to highway safe- 
ty activities in the coming year. Ex- 
cerpts from Mr. Brosmith’s article fol- 
low: 

“Approximately $300,000,000 
paid out by insurance companies during 
1930 as the result of automobile acci- 
dents. Casualty, life and fire insurance 
companies all contributed, with casu- 
alty companies bearing the brunt of 
the burden. Nearly four-fifths of the 
total was paid out as the result of per- 
sonal injuries, fatal or otherwise, and 
more than one-fifth for damage to 
property. 

“In a business such as 
where figures are big, a conception of 
the importance of this $300,000,000 
figure can only be gained by campari- 
sons with other figures. For fires 
during the past year insurance com- 
panies paid out approximately $360,- 
000,000. In industry, meaning chiefly 
manufacturing and construction activ- 
ities, the accidental death roll for the 
year will probably not exceed $25,000, 
as against the automobile fatality total 
$32,000. 

“Through the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters, an 
organization of stock casualty insur- 
ance companies, some very effective ac- 
cident prevention work has been done 


was 


insurance, 
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WRITES ON ACCIDENTS 


“- 





William Brosmith 


in conjunction with the National Safe- 
ty Council, the teachers in thousands 
of schools and the police departments 
of hundreds of cities. During the past 
decade much progress has been made 
in teaching children to be careful, par- 
ticularly to be careful on the streets, 
and while the death rate for automobile 
accidents has been steadily ascending 
among adults, it was held at an even 
level for two years among children and 
has been going down during the past 
few years. In spite of more automo- 
biles more congestion, and more chil- 
dren exposed to automobile accidents, 
the number of accidental deaths among 


children of school age has been cut 
down. 
“The decreases in accidents that 


have been secured in certain cities and 
in certain States, indicate that auto- 
mobile accidents can be materially re- 
duced in number in the same way that 
industrial accidents and railroad acci- 
dents have been reduced. In the early 
days of The Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, railroads and steamboats were 
among the chief causes of accidents in 
the country. Today railways, steam 
(Concluded on page 39) 


Baltimore Companies See 
Favorable 1930 Record 





Casualty Leaders Predict Final 
Accounting to Show Experi- 
ence Near Normal 


BALTIMORE, Dec. 28.—Operations of 
Baltimore’s four large casualty com- 
panies for 1930, reports on which will 
be made to stockholders about one 
month from now, will make a much 
better showing than rumors prevalent 
in the financial district have indicated, 
it was learned from authentic sources. 

In the aggregate, the increased losses 
of all the companies for this year will 
not be more than two points over those 
sustained in ordinary years of pros- 
perity, one of the best-informed leaders 
in the casualty field declared. 

Those who are intimately acquainted 
with the insurance field say that one 
of the best examples of the lengths to 
which pessimism may go in periods of 
depression is the prevailing prices for 
the shares, not only of casualty com- 
panies, but companies in general. 

Inquiry in local insurance circles jus- 
tifies the belief that the four local com- 
panies have suffered relatively little. 








NATIONAL SURETY 
OFFICERS 

William B. Joyce, chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Surety, has announced that 
the following recommendations 
have been made by the Executive 
Committee of the Board of Direc- 
tors to be acted upon by the 
Board following the annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders to be held 
in January. That the additional 
office of vice-chairman be estab- 
lished and that E. A. St. John, 
present president of the company, 
be elected to the office of vice- 
chairman, that E. M. Allen, exec- 
utive vice-president, be elected to 
the office of president. The rec- 
ommendations of the Executive 
Committee to create the addi- 
tional office of vice-chairman was 
made upon the request of Presi- 
dent St. John and Chairman 
Joyce and was designed to re- 
lieve the chairman of many of the 
duties of an administrative na- 
ture that now require his indi- 
vidual attention. 




















Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
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“Alls Well” 


Last July The Franklin 
/held one convention for 
Agency Clubs in Glacier Na- 
tional Park and another at 
the Home Office. Next July 
one will be held in Los Angeles, California, 
and one at the Home Office. 





The number of men already qualified for 
Club membership, the number up to schedule, 
and the total amount of business credited to 
them for the first half of the present club year 
(July 1, 1930, to December 31, 1930) are almost 
exactly the same as for the first half of the pre- 
ceding club year. 


If general business conditions have been less 
favorable this year than last year, they have 
thus far had no effect whatever on the Com- 
pany's Agency Club production. Modern poli- 
cies, a long established Company reputation for 
integrity and responsibility, and a loyal and de- 
pendable courage among fieldmen, make a com- 
bination that seems impervious to adverse in- 
fluences. 


THE FRANKLIN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Springfield, Illinois 





onmu topics 


(Topics of The Connecticut utual) 





VOL, XIII JANUARY, 1931 NO. 1 





12%—FAMILY INCOME—12% 
GUARANTEED 


Distinctive Features: Issued with any new life or en- 
dowment policy. Policy cash values not reduced. Can be 
terminated at will without cash outlay and policy con- 
tinued at regular premium for original age. Excess in- 
terest dividends. Complete promotional helps. 10, 15 er 
20 year period. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford 


1846 Over 84 Years in Business 1931 
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Approaching the Ideal 


500 Life agents replying to Insurance Magazine’s 
questionnaire list four things they want first in 
their “ideal” company: (1) Modern Policies, 
(2) Reliability, (3) Personal Contact, (4) Low 
Cost. 


The National Life Company qualifies in all four 
particulars. 


(1) Its Universal policy is mew and abso- 
lutely unique. 

(2) Its 30 year record from policyholders’ 
and agents’ point of view is exceptional. 

(3) National Life representatives know com- 
pany officials personally and feel free to 
advise with them. 

(4) The participating rate of the Universal 
policy is as low as many non-participating 
rates. 

Vay we tell you about the Universal Policy and 
ourselves? 


National Life Company 
118 llth Street 
DES MOINES, IOWA 





The 
United States Life Insurance 
Company 
In the City of New York 


Organized 1850. Non-Participating Policies 
Only. Over 79 Years of Service to 
Policyholders 


GW 


Good Territory for personal producers, under 
direct contract. 


Geo 


HOME OFFICE 


156 Fifth Avenue New York City 






































625,852 PROSPECTS 


received advertising letters in first nine months of 1930 


$36,210,101 of Business 


sold on lives of “advertised” prospects in same period. 








BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Gerard S. Nollen, President 
Established 1879 Des Moines, Iowa 
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Fidelity and Deposit Chief 
Optimistic About 1931 





Looks for Improvement in Surety 
Business; Surety Rating Solu- 
tions Expected 


BALTIMORE, Dec. 20.—Charles R. 
Miller, president of the Fidelity and 
Deposit Company, sounded an optimis- 
tic note in regard to the business out- 
look in an address at a luncheon of the 
Casualty and Surety Club of Balti- 
more this week at the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel. 

Mr. Miller also gave a warning note 
in regard to some aspects of blanket 
bonds and against too much govern- 
ment regulation. He said that in the 
near future he looked for improve- 
ment in bonding lines and diminution 
of loss. 

Touching briefly on the surety busi- 
ness, he said: 

“Tt is a fundamental principle of 
business that a man who organizes and 
takes charge of any business, must as- 
sume responsibility for his own mis- 
takes. When companies adopt lines of 
insurance taking away the restraining 
and deterring forces of this standing 
the consequences of his own mistakes, 
we are on the way to ruin as far as the 
country is concerned, and the business 
organization is undermined. 

“We are drifting on the blanket 
bond. I am not advocating any change 
in the execution of the blanket bond. 
I would rather see a tendency to in- 
crease it. In the future the blanket 
bond promises to become more general 
than now and to cover all lines of fi- 
delity insurance. There is danger 
when any man feels that he can buy 
insurance covering losses on inefficient 
organization and the inefficiency of 
employees. Just as sure as he believes 
that his policy will undermine the 
morale of his business. We pay losses 
now that should be borne by the man- 
agement and by the business man in 
his office because he is responsible. 
Every man who conducts his own af- 
fairs should risk his own judgment. 

“When you bond the judgment of a 
contractor, you have one who looks af- 
ter his business. You have him to look 
to. It is different in bonding the judg- 
ment of a business man operating his 
own company. It is difficult to put the 
finger on the man who is responsible 
for the loss, to place the personal re- 
sponsibility. Through that form of in- 
surance bonding companies encourage 
laxity in the business conduct of the 
company. 

“Another problem that will have to 
be solved is the question of rates; the 
surety business rating system is not on 
the proper basis. We must have uni- 
form coverage so far as it is possible.” 
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QUEBEC TO ADOPT STATE 
INSURANCE PLAN, IT IS 
REPORTED 


(From our Canadian Correspondent) 


The Quebec government has decided 
to accede to the wishes of the working 
people in regard to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, and that legislation 
will be brought down to provide for 
the Workmen’s Compensation Commis- 
sion providing a system of collective 
assurances, such as exists in certain 
Canadian provinces. This means prac- 
tically adoption of the Ontario system. 

The feeling has been growing for 
some years, and especially in the last 
two years, that of necessity the Pro- 
vincial Government must adopt the 
Ontario system of collective insurance. 
The government has been facing vigor- 
ous criticism in regard to the question 
of collective assurance, as in Ontario, 
which province has been pictured as 
the promised land as regards labor 
conditions, and nothing has been forth- 
coming to combat this view. 

There is now at work a commission 
studying social insurance and out of 
that study will doubtless come some 
legislation at one time or another. 

Statements have been made that be- 
cause of insurance companies, employ- 
ers hesitate to employ men over forty 
years of age. The issue is rather com- 
plicated as the Dominion Government 
will take over old age pensions instead 
of it being, as at present, a partner- 
ship. However, from what results 
from the work of the commission legis- 
lation will undoubtedly flow. 


Surety Business Closes Year 
1930 Satisfactorily 
(Concluded from page 8) 


when they write completion bonds than 
they ever have before. They will have 
to be sure of the bank’s position so 
that it won’t collapse with the con- 
tractor’s funds, and they will have to 
know the bank’s attitude toward the 
contractor’s credit. Many times re- 
cently, banks have closed out on loans 
made to contractors even though the 
amounts were small, and the chance 
for collecting fairly good. 

For all the tough breaks the surety 
business, and for that matter the en- 
tire insurance field, has had during 
the past year, none of the really big 
executives in it are discouraged. A 
great many of them are confident that 
the year has brought out the true met- 
tle in every man. One New York man- 
ager said, “We’ve given old man de- 
pression cards and spades all year, and 
we’ve pretty near got him licked at 
that.” 
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Comm. Mitchell Submits 
California Report 





Beesemeyer Defalcation Said to 
Affect No California Company; 
Routine Matters Reported 


SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 29.—In his re- 
port to Governor C. C. Young, on Dec. 
26, Insurance Commissioner E. Forrest 
Mitchell declared that investigation of 
California insurance companies follow- 
ing the defalcation of Gilbert H. Beese- 
meyer, former head of the Guaranty 
Building & Loan Association of Holly- 
wood revealed none of the companies 
suffering as a result of investment in 
certificates in any of the building and 
loan associations with which Mr. Beese- 
meyer was connected. 

In one instance, the report stated, 
where Mr. Beesemeyer had been a di- 
rector in a company, an examiner from 
the department was sent to the com- 
pany’s office, and it was found that 
there were no investments which could 
in any way affect the stability of the 
company. 

The report covered departmental ac- 
tivities from Nov. 15 to Dec. 15. Dur- 
ing the period the Single Premium Ac- 
cident Insurance Company, with head 
office at Los Angeles, was granted a 
permit to issue 10,000 shares of capital 
stock of a par value of $10. 

Eight examinations were completed 
by the department during the month, 
and it is announced that six are under 
way and that 10 more are contem- 
plated. 

Applications were received from two 
companies organized under the laws 
of outside States, for entry into Cali- 
fornia, but the applications were not 
favorably passed, because of a failure 
to submit all the necessary documents. 

In Southern California 59 brokers’ 
licenses were issued, and in the North, 
36. The Agents’ License Bureau is- 
sued 3224 licenses. Fifty-three new 
complaints were filed in northern Cali- 
fornia, and of this number 21 were 


settled. The amount collected was $34,- 
446.01. On claims previously filed $6,- 
136.64 was collected. In southern 


California 82 new complaints were re- 
ceived and 49 were settled. The 
amount collected on the latter was $7,- 
859.18. 

Merchants Indemnity Increases 

Capital 

The Merchants Indemnity of New 
York, a casualty carrier owned by the 
Merchants Fire of New York, has com- 
pleted an increase in capital of $200,- 
000, from $400,000 to $600,000. Twenty 
thousand shares of stock of a par 
value of $10 each were purchased by 
the Merchants Fire. 
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Live and Let Live...... 


On that sound basis of mutual satisfaction 
Fidelity has framed its agency contracts. More 
than half a century of fair dealing has built the 
high reputation among field men it now enjoys. 


A singularly successful lead service is backed 
by a very complete offering of modern policy 
forms. Low rate policies also contribute to easier 
selling. The Fidelity is financially solid and 
operates in thirty-nine states, including New York, 
on a full level net premium basis. It has over 
$425,000,000 insurance in force. 


Openings are available for the right men. 
The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Philadelphia 
Walter LeMar Talbot, President. 
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Total claims paid 30 years ending 
December 31, 1929, $71,215,892.67 
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The Rewards of 


Consistency 


[' A BUSINESS MAN takes care of his business, 





the business takes care of him. Life insurance 

field work is a business, and subject to the prin- 
ciples of general business. Those who achieve in 
this work are those who give it their undivided and 
full thought and effort. Isn’t this merely natural 
and logical? 


Life insurance field work under satisfying condi- 
tions is a career giving opportunity for achievement 
and profit according to ability and undivided effort. 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
YorkK affords such conditions to its field workers. 
Life insurance in all standard forms, annuities, dis- 
ability and double indemnity benefits, prompt and 
equitable dealings, and facilities for serving policy- 
holders in practical ways combine to make its agency 
force successful. : 


Earnest-minded men and women of character and 
ability contemplating a career in full-time field work 
are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President 


an 
Manager of Agencies 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 





The Colonial Life Insurance Co. 


of America 


ORDINARY Policies 


Whole Life—Limited Payment—Endow- 
ment 


Premiums Payable 


Annually Quarterly 
Semi-Annually Monthly 


INDUSTRIAL Policies 


Whole Life— 
Limited Payment— 
Endowment— 


Issued on all Lives to 
Sixty-five— 


Premiums Payable on 
Weekly Basis 


All Contracts Industrial and Ordinary Include 
All Modern Features 


Over 120,000,000 Dollars in Force 


The Colonial Life Insurance Co. 
of America 
Home Office—Jersey City, N. J. 


“A Good Company to Represent” 
“Represent A Good Company” 
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Adult Education Needed to 
Prevent Accidents 
(Concluded from page 35) 

and electric, account for less than five 

per cent of the accidents sustained by 

the general public when railway em- 
ployees are excluded. In the seventies 
the railroads were unable to operate 
trains safely at thirty miles an hour. 

Today they operate at far greater 

speeds with extraordinary safety. 

There seems to be no reason why auto- 

mobiles cannot be operated with far 

more safety than they are operated 
today. 

“As rapidly as highways and cars 
have been made safer, the drivers have 
increased the speed at which they drove 
and they have continued to put the 
same excess of confidence into these 
highways, into these cars and into their 
own driving ability that they displayed 
in the earlier days. It is not an unusual 
thing after a new safety factor, such 
as more reliable tires, four wheel 
brakes, or lower center of gravity, has 
been introduced into automobiles gen- 
erally to have the number of accidents 
increase materially, because the pub- 
lic abused the use of that safety factor. 

“Students of automobile safety are 
beginning generally to recognize the 
fact that the really big problem in pro- 
moting automobile safety is the driver 
and the pedestrian, even though there 
is still much room for better highways 
and we may expect further improve- 
ments in cars. 

“The insurance business has been an 
active and effective participant in the 
fire prevention, industrial safety and 
health conservation movements and in 
the automobile safety movement as far 
as it concerns children and truck driv- 
ers. The business has been enlarging 
its activities as far as adult drivers 
and pedestrians are concerned, fre- 
quently working in conjunction with 
various state and municipal author- 
ities. That insurance interests will 
still further increase their activities 
along those lines during the coming 
years seems to be a foregone conclu- 
sion. 

“Merely cutting down the number of 
automobile accidents will not solve all 
of the problems which insurance com- 
panies face in connection with the au- 
tomobile hazard. Year by year auto- 
mobile accidents have grown more seri- 
ous. A few years ago only one auto- 
mobile mishap in every hundred re- 
sulted in a fatality. Now one in every 
eighty results in a death. The statis- 
tics of automobile liability insurance 
show that 15 people are injured in 
10 automobile accidents, whereas a 
few years ago only 13 people were in- 
jured in 10 automobile accidents, an in- 
crease of fifteen per cent.” 
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ALABAMA AUTOMOBILE 
LIABILITY LAW 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Dec. 30.—A bill 
to make automobile liability insurance 
compulsory will be introduced into the 
legislature which convenes in quadren- 
nial session in January. The Alabama 
Motorists Association and the Alabama 
Automotive Trades Association have 
taken a stand against such a law and 
the motorists’ body, instead, sponsors 
a bill to require a driver’s license and 
making it compulsory for a driver at 
fault in an accident to pay damages 
before being eligible to drive again. 

The automotive association, in a 
pamphlet, claims that compulsory in- 
surance laws in Massachusetts and 
New York have proved unsatisfactory. 
Commissioner of Insurance Merton 
Brown of Massachusetts is quoted to 
the effect that accidents have increased 
in that State because drivers become 
careless, knowing they are covered by 
insurance. . 


National Surety to Open Austin 
Branch 


DALLAS, TEXAS, Dec. 29.—The Na- 
tional Surety Company will open a ser- 
vice office at Austin on Jan. 1, Clarence 
S. Parker, States manager for Texas 
and Oklahoma, announced. This branch 
will be under the supervision of Clar- 
ence C. Parker, Jr., and will furnish 
the agents of the company or the con- 
tractor clients with information of 
highway or any other State construc- 
tion work, supplies and equipment to 
be bought and such other data as 
might be of value to agents or clients 
of the company. 


Union Indemnity Group 
Premiums Increase 


Premium income of the Insurance 
Securities Group for the first eleven 
months of 1930 was $21,179,368, an in- 
crease of 0.17 per cent over the same 
period last year. 

The Insurance Securities Group in- 
cludes the Union Indemnity Company, 
New York Indemnity Company, Detroit 
Life Insurance Company, La Salle Fire 
Insurance Company, Bankers and Mer- 
chants Fire Insurance Company, Iowa 
Fire Insurance Company, Union Title 
Guarantee Company, and Union Title 
& Trust Company. 


American Indemnity Opens New 
Branch 


The American Indemnity Company, 
Galveston, Tex., announces the opening 
of a branch claim office in San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. M. L. Howard is manager 
of the office which is located at 231 
Sansome Street. 
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Hysteria Swells Requests 
for Depository Bonds 





Underwriters Said to Be Per- 
forming Public Service in Re- 
fusing All Applications 


Surety underwriters are performing 
a valuable service to the public at large 
in flatly refusing depository bond busi- 
ness during these days when the spot- 
light of public hysteria is being focused 
on American banking institutions, in- 
surance men in New York City say. 

At no time in the history of the 
surety business have depository bonds 
been so much in public demand as they 
have during the past three weeks. As 
many as 400 requests per week for 
bonds indemnifying accounts of from 
$1,000 up into the six and seven figure 
totals have been received at the New 
York offices of the large surety com- 
panies. All this business has been 
turnéd down, and brokers are sadly 
shaking their heads at the sacrilege, 
but agreeing that the general policy 
behind the refusals is sound. 

For the underwriter is in a unique 
position. Some of the bonds would be 
impossible to write they say because of 
the tight position of a few of the 
banks, which, in the majority, are sol- 
vent but burdened by frozen assets. 
To refuse any one of the bonds offered 
would place an insurance underwriter 
in the position of questioning the sol- 
vency of a bank, and add to the con- 
fusion of the present situation, it is 
thought. 

Because of the fact that refusals 
based upon genuine suspicion of a 
bank’s condition are in the great minor- 
ity, insurance companies are really 
passing up opportunities to profit by 
general business conditions. In normal 
times, business of this nature is eager- 
ly sought after by production men, who 
know its worth, and who know the 
fundamental stability of American 
banks. 

It is hoped that the situation will 
eventually straighten itself out, and 
underwriters are predicting that public 
hysteria over the banking business will 
have disappeared in ten days or less. 


Griffin Brooklyn Manager 


William R. Griffin has been ap- 
pointed resident vice-president of the 
new Brooklyn branch office at 185 Mon- 
tague Street, by the Metropolitan 
Casualty of New York and the Com- 
mercial Casualty of Newark. Both 
companies are members of the Fire- 
mens or Loyalty Group of Newark. 
Mr. Griffin has been for the past six- 
teen years with the Commercial Casu- 
alty, of which he is secretary. He suc- 
ceeds R. L. Green, resigned. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
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The Turning Point Is at 
Hand 


(Concluded from page 9) 
relatively high levels to which they 
recovered last spring. Brokers’ loans 
have been liquidated since the begin- 
ning of the year by approximately 40 
per cent. The Federal Reserve mem- 
ber banks have diminished their in- 
debtedness to the Reserve banks by 
almost 80 per cent, as compared with 
1929. Although the effect of falling 
security price levels and unliquid port- 
folios have led to bank suspensions in 
certain localities, the banks of the 
country generally are in a strong posi- 
tion. 

Considerable encouragement is af- 
forded by the fact that consumer buy- 
ing has held up to relatively stable 
levels. Sales of department and other 
retail stores for the year have fallen 
only 7 to 10 per cent below the large 
volume of 1929. About half of this 
decline in dollar volume is attributable 
to the lower price levels for retail 
goods, so that the quantity of goods 
purchased by consumers has probably 
been only 4 or 5 per cent less than in 
the preceding prosperous year. Whaole- 
sale commodity prices, particularly 
prices of raw materials and agricul- 
tural products, have declined sharply 
during the past year and foz the year 
as a whole averaged about 1" rer cent 
under the 1929 level. Accompanying 
this decline the cost of living index 
has also fallen so that it is now about 
6 per cent below the level of a year 
ago. Earlier periods of depression, 
such as those of 1893 and 1921, were 
characterized in their later phases by 
the reaccumulation of savings which 
had been expended in the preceding 
boom period and by the wearing out of 
previously purchased goods, which 
caused a general buying movement on 
the part of the consuming public. 
That we are now approaching such a 
period is indicated by several signifi- 
cant facts. On the one hand, savings 
deposits have been progressively ac- 
cumulating while business written by 
life insurance companies has been 
maintaining a fairly even pace and has 
reached a total for the year almost 
equal to the high level of 1929 and 
above the total for 1928. At the same 
time stocks of department stores have 
been sharply reduced and there are 
some evidences of recent expansion of 
rtail buying. While it is impossible to 
forecast at what time unmistakable evi- 
dences of improvement in business will 
occur, it is clear that we have reached 
a point where cessation of further de- 
clines and beginning of recovery may 
reasonably be expected. 

In a review of business activity in 
1929 which was issued a year ago, at- 
tention was called to the high level of 





industrial output for the year as a 
whole and to the fact that during the 
closing months activity in some lines 
of business was in recession. “It is 
impossible, of course,” the statement 
concluded, “to forecast what temporary 
ups and downs may occur, but the na- 
ture of the economic development of 
the United States is such that one may 
confidently predict for the long run a 
continuance.of prosperity and prog- 
ress.” Despite the sharp curtailment 
of economic activity during the past 
year, no evidences have appeared which 
would justify a revision of this state- 
ment. There can be no doubt that the 
inherent strength of our economic 
structure will enable our country to 
lead the world in a vigorous recovery 
from the present depression as we have 
done in the past. 


Influenza Reaches Peak 
Every Third Year 


Record for Past Decade Shows 
Decided Similarity in Course 
of Disease 





With striking regularity deaths from 
influenza in this country have soared 
to a peak every third year since 1920, 
a survey of the deathrates from this 
disease among the more than nineteen 
million Industrial policyholders of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
has revealed. If the same trend is con- 
tinued, and the record of the current 
year indicates that it may be, the next 
maximum deathrate from influenza 
may be expected in 1932, according to 
the statisticians of the insurance com- 
pany. 

“The year 1920,” says the Metro- 
politan Statistical Bulletin, “was an 
exceptionally bad influenza year, the 
worst in the series, with the death rate 
mounting to more than 440 per 100,- 
000 in the seventh week of the year. 
Next, in 1923, the deathrate from in- 
fluenza rose to 121 per 100,000 per 
annum in the ninth week of that year. 
Again in 1926, the deathrate from in- 
fluenza rose to 115 per 100,000 per 
annum in that year’s thirteenth week 
and lastly, in 1929 the deathrate from 
influenza rose to 266 per 100,000 in the 
third week. 

“These are the only years in the 
series when the deathrate from influ- 
enza in any week exceeded 100 per 
100,000 per annum, and the notable 
fact is that they are systematically 
spaced three years apart. Such are the 
main and outstanding features of the 
analysis of the deathrates in this series 
of years.” 

The article in the Bulletin points out 
that there is decided similarity in the 
course of the disease from week to 


Monthly Income Insurance 
(Concluded from page 16) 


total would have survived the 1930 
chaos if the funds had been left to the 
investment judgment of wives and 
other beneficiaries. 

The public was quick to appreciate 
the advantages of Monthly Income in- 
surance and the new coverage spread 
rapidly after its introduction. Com- 
pany after company adopted the con- 
tract in various forms and soon the 
monthly checks became a great bene- 
faction to the widows and orphans of 
the land. The idea was further spread 
during the war when the government 
adopted Monthly Income settlement 
and the thousands of casualties made 
the monthly government check a fa- 
miliar and essential feature in the 
lives of the beneficiaries. 


The importance of Monthly Income 
insurance and the universal need for it 
to take the place of the family pro- 
vider after his death was so impressed 
upon William T. Nash that he did not 
cease his efforts after its adoption, but 
continued to advocate the extension of 
such coverage through his writings. 
His numerous books and leaflets, pub- 
lished by The Spectator Company dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years, have 
been the means of educating both the 
public and the life insurance agent as 
to the benefits of Monthly Income and 
have made his name nationally known. 

THE SPECTATOR is gratified to have 
been instrumental in spreading the 
gospel of Monthly Income during the 
quarter of a century of its splendid 
growth and is pleased to be able to pay 
tribute to the name of William T. Nash 
for his real and constructive contribu- 
tion to life insurance progress. 

The following booklets, ranging from 
six pages to sixteen pages and cover, 
have been written by William T. Nash 
and published by The Spectator Com- 
pany: Insuring Your Insurance, John 
Applegate’s Insurance, A Lot of 
Money, One Woman’s Experience, Out 
of the Mouths of Babes, The Satisfac- 
tion of Knowing, Saving What You 
Leave, When Success Is a Failure. 


Keffer Agency Production ~ 


R. H. Keffer, General Agent of the 
Etna Life Insurance Company at 100 
William Street, New York City, has 
announced that the 100 William Street 
agency paid for $3,055,300 during the 
month of November, 1930. The total 
business paid for by this agency for 
the year 1930 to Dec. 1 is $32,991,348. 








week in the years in which the death- 
rate from influenza reached the low 
points, and these years also occurred 
every third year during the decade. 
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Let’s Get Busy! 
(Concluded from page 6) 


eliminated and overhead costs mate- 
rially reduced. Industry as a whole, 
in spite of its reduced volumes, is on 
a higher efficiency plane than it has 
ever been before. 

The strategic retreat was inevitable, 
under the existing circumstances, but 
it has continued long enough. Our 
normal measure of prosperity cannot 
be won back until the about-face is exe- 
cuted and forward march begins. 

When business and industry are 
forced to retreat, the casualty lists of 
unemployment lengthen. Men out of 
work have a minimum of consuming 
power, and those still employed, whose 
hours have been shortened, suffer a de- 
crease in total earnings, though their 
wage rates may remain undiminished. 
How much have unemployment and 
curtailment cost us in buying power? 

We have no means of knowing ex- 
actly how many men and women are 
out of work, but government estimates 
put the total at three and one-half 
million. During normal “good times” 
we have an average of approximately 
one million. We can estimate that 
two and one-half million represents 
the increase in unemployed due to this 
depression.- With due respect to the 
unfortunate exceptions, one may say 
with truth that the bulk of this in- 
crease in the ranks of the idle comes 
from the lower stratas of capability 
and skill. 


The average normal earning power 
of those totally out of work probably 
did not exceed $25.00 per week, many 
of them being casual and seasonal 
workers. Civic and private philan- 
thropic movements are well under way 
which will provide a large number of 
these unemployed with at least a nomi- 
nal earning power. But assuming that 
their state of unemployment has ex- 
tended a full ten months, the loss in 
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wages of the two and a half millions 
amounts to two billion eight hundred 
millions in round numbers. A big fig- 
ure, but not in comparison with the 
ninety billion dollars which represent 
our normal annual total of 1929 buying 
and selling. 

It is more difficult to approximate 
the loss of buying power which has 
been due to curtailed industrial oper- 
ations. The panic of 1920 was followed 
by severe unemployment, extending 
over a period of more than 16 months 
of curtailed productivity. Yet the 
average shrinkage in volume of pro- 
ductivity for the 16 months following 
the break in September, 1920, as re- 
corded for 64 various manufactured 
products, was but 23 per cent under 
the record of the eight booming months 
of activity which preceded the break. 
When the records are available, in the 
case of our present depression, we 
shall probably find that manufacturing 
volumes, over the depression period, 
have not averaged more than 25 per 
cent below the average of 1929. On 
this basis, assuming the total wages 
paid to have shrunk in like proportion, 
industry’s short time operations, during 
the past year, will have cost us an ad- 
ditional two and six-tenths billion. 

Our normal purchasing power of 
ninety billion dollars has shrunk, dur- 
ing the depression, to approximately 
seventy-eight billion; a fifteen per cent 
decrease. But while our total dollars 
have been shrinking, the individual dol- 
lar has been getting bigger. The dol- 
lar of today, due to price declines, will 
do fifteen cents more business than the 
dollar of a year ago. In other words, 
our depleted stake is capable of main- 
taining as large a volume of business 
now as our ninety billions did a year 
ago. Actually, despite our setbacks, 
we have more buying power than we 
have ever had. America has the where- 
withal at this very moment to main- 
tain a volume of business and a rate 
of employment equal to 1929 at the 
present price levels. 


What, Then, Are We Waiting 
For? 


If America has the buying power 
necessary to put us back on a level of 
normal operations, what, then, are we 
waiting for? In answering this ques- 
tion, we must distinguish between 
power to buy and will to buy. It is 
the frozen pocketbook that is holding 
us back. Most of our authorities agree 
that the state of mind is much more 
responsible for present conditions than 
is the state of money. 

The responsibility for revivifying the 
American will to buy does not rest 
upon the consumer. He is a buyer, 
not a seller. We cannot win pros- 
perity back by passing the hat to the 
public with an appeal to “buy more.” 
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The obligation of thawing out the 
frozen pocketbooks and thus bringing 
the upturn rests squarely upon the 
shoulders of organized business and in- 
dustry. It is not a buying job, it is a 
selling job. 

Never yet has there been a resist- 
ance sufficiently great as to withstand 
a properly directed force of sufficient 
magnitude. This law of natural sci- 
ence applies truthfully to selling. 
Those who have made practical appli- 
cation of it in their own businesses are 
not suffering from the depression. 

Are you shaping the force of your 
selling to meet the present-day buying 
apathy? Are you advertising more 
extensively and intelligently than ever 
before? Are you utilizing, to the full- 
est degree, all of the effective avenues 
of sales promotion that lead to the 
pocketbooks of your possible  cus- 
tomers? Or have you curtailed your 
sales efforts and expenditures with the 
expectation of withholding your drive 
until prosperity is “just around the 
corner”? 

There is one call that prosperity al- 
ways heeds, and that is the clarion call 
for superior salesmanship—a _ service- 
able product, sold in a better way. 

“When will business pick up?” 
When you and I pick it up. Not be- 
fore. Prosperity is the result of in- 
dividual as well as collective push. 
Those who sit back and wait for it 
to come are not likely to recognize it 
when it arrives. 

“By what signs will you be able to 
foresee the coming of the upturn?” 
For your business and for all business, 
the upturn will be in sight when you 
realize the truth that American con- 
suming power is still intact, and know- 
ing this resolve to intensify your sales 
effort to the point that will tap it. 

In your own business and in all lines 
of business and industry, there are 


those who have already realized this 
truth, and for whom, in consequence, 
the deprission is now past history. 
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